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Warm friendships! Cheery smiles! 
Gracious, old-fashioned hospitality! 
These are all part of a successful holi- 
day season. Ideas for quick and not 
too expensive holiday entertaining are 
always welcomed by the busy hostess. 
The Holiday Issue of the Sealtest 


Food Adviser is replete with sugges- 


Holiday 
Cheer 


tions for adding excitement as well 
as enjoyment to holiday entertaining. 
It includes festive and practical 
menus for Thanksgiving Dinner, 
Yuletide Buffet and New Year’s Eve 
Supper. with novelty suggestions in 
seasoning, food combinations and 
serving. 
It also contains a number of recipes 
created by the Sealtest Consumer 
Service —that take little of precious 
time, vet have a festive flourish. 
Copies of this beautifully illus- 
trated Holiday Issue of the Sealtest 
Food Adviser will be sent FREE to 
teachers and housewives. Just clip 
the coupon on page 640 and mail to 
Sealtest Consumer Service, 230 Park 


Avenue. New York 17, New York. 





NEW STAR << NEW SHOW: Listen to the Sealtest Village Store, starring JACK CARSON with Eve Arden—Thursdays, NBC 
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With MODERN ELECTRIC COOKING 





It's really MODERN TEACHING! 





GET THIS “LAB” KITCHEN 
FLOOR PLAN 


- a ” » § This actual floor plan of the 
« @ @ Proviso Township High 
School homemaking department shows 
location of various items of equipment, 

gives dimensions and all necessary 


details. It can help you plan a layout 
to fit the particular needs of your 


school. It is offered to you absolutely 
FREE. USE THE COUPON! 








Another home economics school laboratory goes modern—with electric ranges—the Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Ill. 


The most effective home economics courses are those that teach students 
skills which can be used in their own homes. That is why every home 
economics kitchen should be equipped with modern Electric Ranges— because 
more homes all the time are installing this modern cooking method. 

That fact is shown by the recent reliable surveys of leading magazines 
McCall’s, Woman’s Home Companion, Household, Successful Farming and 
Country Gentleman. Is your home economics laboratory kitchen keeping 
up with the times? Is it equipped with modern Electric Ranges? 


A-B STOVES * ADMIRAL « CROSLEY « ESTATE HEATROLA 
FRIGIDAIRE . GENERAL ELECTRIC . GIBSON 
HOTPOINT «© KELVINATOR «© LEDO «¢ MONARCH 


NORGE ¢ QUALITY «¢ UNIVERSAL ¢ WESTINGHOUSE 
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Electric Range Section 






TO TEACH —____- 
a lake 
MODERN paced So 
COOKING, eee, 
eease 
YOU NEED A ; oy 

MODERN 
ELECTRIC 

RANGE! cis 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 

Electric Range Section 

Dept. PH-11, 155 East 44th Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me, absolutely FREE, floor plan blueprint of the 
Proviso Township High School home economics laboratory kitchen 
illustrated on this page. 


eset weed PLAS Tu a ddovcdesrcccccccccccccecccccecs 
City, Postal Zone and State........++ BeOUC CRO OCescccueeh 
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AY all Americans on Thanksgiv- 

ing Day 1947 be aware of the 

great heritage that is theirs, re- 
joice and be thankful that they are liv- 
ing in a land of freedom and oppor- 
tunity. And may they be humble and 
thank God that they are so blessed. 


+ 


Although there are very few home 
economics teachers working in schools 
for the deaf, there are many who have 
hard - of - hearing 
pupils in their ls hg 
classes. ‘Therefore, ae 
all should be inter- 
ested in the article, 
Home Economics 
in a School for the 
Deaf, on page 585, 
written by Marion 
Niederpruem who 
is principal of the 
Department of Marion Niederpruem 
Girl’s Vocational Education in the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf. Her profes- 
sional background includes both teach- 
ing and business experience. She has 
been head of the home economics de- 
partment at the College of St. Elizabeth 
and has done retailing work and promo- 
tional advertising for Singer Sewing 
Machine Company. 

Anna Cunningham and Carla Ungar 
are co-authors of County Meeting, West- 
chester Style on page 586. Both are ac- 
tive members of the Home Economics 
Section, Westchester County ‘Teachers’ 
Association. 

Continuing our series of articles on 
home economics in Canadian Provinces, 
Charlotte Black, assisted by Miss Bertha 
Rogers who is Provincial Director of 
Home Economics in 





Vancouver, out- 
lines the history of Home Economics in 
British Columbia. See page 588. 


+ 


The controversy about the ‘‘new look” 
rages on, almost equalling the Inter- 
national situation as a topic for argu- 
ment. How woolen 
fabrics fit the new 
silhouette is told 
by Betty Tanner in 





Anna M. Cunningham 
Carla Ungar 
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the opening article of the clothing sec- 
tion—Wool in the Fashion Picture, page 
591. 

When your feet hurt life just doesn’t 
seem worth while. This month our 
beauty editor, Mary Brown, discusses 
The Personality of Your Feet, page 
593, and care of the pedal extremities. 

On succeeding pages Historic Costume 
Charts follow fashion through the Mid- 
dle Ages and William H. Leggett con- 
tinues the fascinating Story of Color. 

Home furnishings, large and small, 
receive due attention in our monthly 
housing and home equipment section. 
There is a room showing the new Module 
Furniture on page 597, a survey of 
Pressure Saucepans on page 600 and an 
excellent teaching piece, Baking Pans 
are Important by Helen Eckhoff on 
page 601. In between, Elaine Knowles 
Weaver gives helpful hints on The Way 
We Do Our Wash. 


+ 


‘There is no place in today’s schools 
for the teacher who does not keep alert 
to changing trends so all should read 
New Accents in 
Teaching Foods by 
Inez Greer on pages 
604 and 601. 

Recipes for tempt- 
ing candies, good to 
eat and good for 
Christmas gifts, are 
given by Lily Hax- 
worth Wallace in 
Candy for the Holl- 
days on page 606. 


Apparently there is no limit to the 


Alice Brown 


number of subjects inspiring to poets. 
For instance, on page 607, Anna Reine 
waxes lyrical about Apples. But, then, 
Aulumn is Apple Time says Evelyn 
Platt on the same page so perhaps that’s 
the reason. 

Betty Kramer Duncan’s party article 
this month, Line Up For a Buffet Sup- 
per, page 609, includes menu and recipe 
suggestions as well as games for the 
“growing-ups.” 

Simple tasks like sandwich making 
and coin wrapping are stripped of all 
waste motion in Alice Brown's Analyz- 
ing the Job, page 610. The article is 
aimed at lunch room managers and 
workers who want to make every mo- 
tion count. Miss Brown, who heads 
the Foods Trade Department in the 
Daniel Hale Fanning ‘Trade’ High 
School for Girls, also lectures and writes 
articles aimed toward improving school 
lunch rooms. 

Some mighty tasty menus and recipes 
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Letters to the Editor 


Roselle, Delaware 
Dear Miss Stover: 

I received your check in payment for 
my article Delight With Spice this morn. 
ing. I also received the two copies of 
Practical Home Economics last week 
for which I want to thank you. 

Although I cannot subscribe to Prac- 
tical Home Economics this year, I will 
probably want it in the future as I plan 
to teach home economics. I find it a 
very interesting and worth while maga- 
zine. 

I might also add that I certainly ap- 
preciated your book of coupons on 
teaching aids. I am now in the process 
of collecting teaching material, includ. 
ing such booklets and audio-visual aids. 

Jean E. KELLER 

Senior in College of Home Economics 

Drexel Institute of Technology 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


We are delighted to have home eco- 
nomics students in journalism classes 
submit their manuscripts for possible 
publication in Practical Home Econom- 
ics incorporating Better Food. Miss 
Keller’s article, Delight With Spice, was 
accepted and used in our September 
issue. 

It is interesting to note that Miss 
Keller is starting early in her senior 
year to build files for her teaching 
career. Success to you, Jean. 

—The Editor 





Can you define 
Home Economics? 
Put on your thinking cap 
right now and look for 
the announcement of Practical’s 
contest for the best 
Definition of Home Economics 


in the December issue 





are on pages 612 and 613 of the schoo! 
lunch section. In addition to planning 
these menus and testing the recipes it 
the Brookline Schools Marion Cronat 
has written Over the Counter, a pag 
of news for school lunch managers 
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Special Offer 








You know the advantages of wax care for floors, furniture and 
woodwork, but have you ever told your classes about the special 
properties and uses of Johnson's Liquid Wax? This genuine 
wax in liquid form has a powerful cleaning agent mixed right 
in. It loosens dirt and grime, helps maintain floor beauty by the 
dry cleaning method, 

Naturally, with a cleaner incorporated, it’s easier to maintain 
the protective wax beauty of floors, furniture and woodwork 
Johnson’s Liquid Wax is especially effective for heavy traffic 
areas in doorways where dirt collects. And it’s so easy to control 
the amount of wax needed for touching up worn spots. 


You'll want to demonstrate to your classes how thinly, evenly, 


JOHNSON’S* WAX 
Paste, Liquid, Cream 
Johnson's Self Polishing Glo-Coat* 


"Trademarks registered 
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FREE sample of Johnson’s Liquid Wax 


for classroom demonstration 


_.. 
ro i 


<A 





Johnson's Liquid Wax spreads over surfaces “-removing dirt 
and bringing out the beauty. Johnson's Liquid Wax is a helpful 
product for young homemakers to know about. If you would 
like a sample bottle for use in your classroom, just fill out and 


mail the coupon below. 





S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Dept. ?H-117 Racine, Wisconsin 


Please send me a FREE sample of Johnson's 


Liquid Wax. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


SCHOOL 


FREE! check these other teaching aids for your classroom 
Teacher's Handbook on Home Care and Conservation by 
the Modern Wax Method.” 
Teacher's Chart, “Wax, a Precious Heritage of Nature 
Student Folder, “Some Facts About Wax.” 


Popular Movie Available Also: “Beauty for Keeps,” a dramatic 
sound film for classroom showing, in 16 mm. sound. Write 
for FREE showing dates. See page 640 coupon section. 
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News Notes 


Re a ea 


BOVE the rumble of the hundreds 

of trains chugging over the network 

of tracks throughout the United 
States of America can be heard one train 
standing out from all the rest. It is 
audible because it is awaited and it is 
awaited because it spells that magical 
word—freedom. For one year Freedom 
Train will tour the Nation with its 
message in the form of historic Ameri- 
can documents and its goal the raising 
of the level of active citizenship in this 
country. 

It is hoped a “revival meeting” for 
American democracy will be held in 
every one of the 300 communities Free- 
dom Train will visit—an expression of 
rededication to America’s traditions of 
the past and of promise for the future. 

The American Heritage Foundation 
is sponsoring and assuming financial re- 
sponsibility for the Freedom Train, It 
is their fervent wish that millions of 
Americans will gain a new realization 


PO LM 8 BSR ERED EE! VES OTE BES 








of the heritage bequeathed to them by 
the men who helped to make our coun- 
try great. 


Classrooms in the Air 


Time was when students of history, 
geography and foreign culture had to 
glean all their information secondhand 
from books, speakers and the like. Now, 
however, an organization known as Air- 
Age Education Research makes it pos- 
sible to learn by actually seeing. Their 
plan places at the disposal of student 
groups modern commercial planes be- 
longing to established airlines in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico and Eu- 
rope. On tours abroad one teacher is 
carried free for every ten pupils. 

Some ot the many groups which have 
already taken to the air as part of their 
curricula are senior high school students 
at New Haven Commercial High 
School, New Haven, Connecticut, col- 
lege girls from all over the country who 





New College Offers Home Economics to Both Men and Women 


The Wharton County Junior College opened its doors for the first time in 


September, 1946, and a home economics program was included in the initial 


planning of the curriculum. 


Courses in home economics were offered for those who planned to enter the 


homemaking field and terminal courses for those who intended to complete only 


a junior college education. 


The above picture illustrates one such course. 
made up of sixteen young men and 


This class in General Foods, 


young women, was initiated to meet a 


need of general nutritional and health education for students majoring in fields 


other than home economics. 


The Wharton County Junior College is one of the first junior colleges to open 


this type course to both boys and girls. This new department enrolled forty-five 


students during the year. 


By Tillie Mutina, Student, and Mrs, Mary Lou Wright, Teacher, Wharton, Texas, 
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Dates to Remember 
November 1-9—National 4-H Achieve- 
ment Week 
November 4—Election Day 


November 10-14—National Hotel Ex- 
position, New York City 

November 11—Armistice Day 

November 13-15—Food Service Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting, Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas 

November 27—Thanksgiving Day 

November 30-December 4—National 4-H 
Club Congress, Chicago 

December 15—World Christmas and 
Chanukah Festival 

December 15-18—American Vocational 
Association Convention, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Los Angeles, California 


~ 


December 25—Christmas Day 





went to England, Holland, Switzerland 
and Scandinavian countries, and a group 
of Michigan school principals and su- 
perintendents who were flown to New 
York and given an intensive two-day 
course in the effect of aviation on mod- 
ern teaching as part of their post gradu- 
ate work in education at Michigan State 
College. Any teacher interested in plan- 
ning an educational flight either in this 
country or abroad should contact Air- 
Age Education Research, 80 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


More About the AVA 
Convention 
No convention should be all work 
and no play so the Home Economics 
Education Section of the American Vo 
is planning two 
special social events for their December 


cational Association 
meeting in Los Angeles. A banquet will 
be held at Earl Carroll's Supper ‘Theater 
on Wednesday evening, December 17th, 
and a special tea will be held in honor 
of Florence Fallgatter. The tea, planned 
in cooperation with the California 
Ifome Economics Association and the 
Women in ‘Trade and Industry, is to 
be given at Helms Hospitality House. 
Miss Fallgatter, professor of home eco 


(Concluded on page 582) 
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Chocolate Mincereat Cookies 


\w\ 
A HOLIDAY ‘TREAT FROM iy CHOCOLATE TEST KITCHEN 


CZ If mincemeat, to you, has always 


meant pie-filling, then here’s a 
delightful taste-surprise . . . the 
tang of mincemeat and the mel- 
lowness of Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate in a soft, spicy cookie 
—so easy to make, too! 
















yma ke a 
boarding 
or college 


schoo 














Serve them with 
hot cider 4" 
cinnamon sticks 
at Scout meet- 
ings or P. 
vatberings: 





Keep some in the 


ookie jar 4 
through the Holi- 


d ays. 











For Any Chocolate Treat 
Use NESTLE’S SEMI-SWEET 


NESTLE 
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The Greatest Taste 
in Chocolate 
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Books in Review 


























High Schools for homorrow 

By Dan Stiles 

Harper and Brothers, New York 

Price $2.50 Pp. 212 1946 

Major emphasis is placed in this book 
on the importance of general education 
at the high school level. The objectives 
of such a program, as the author sees it, 
would be education for citizenship, for 
a career, for family living, for character, 
and for enjoyment. Much of what is 
suggested in the way of organization, 
learning experiences, and student par- 
ticipation in the life of the school, the 
author has seen in operation in schools 
throughout the country. 

Of special interest to home economists 
is the emphasis placed on family life 
education including sex education. Most 
of us would agree that ‘the foundation 
of a home is not an electric refrigerator 
and a balanced budget and the knowl 
edge to run them,” that “A home is built 
primarily on the relationship between 
the man and woman who establish the 
home.” That this agreement stems from 
strong beliefs is difficult to prove when 
the author confronts us with one of the 
better teacher's guides in which 114 
pages are given over to clothing, food 
and housing and 29 to family relation- 
ships. 

High Schools for Tomorrow deserves 
thoughtful reading on the part of all 
home economists concerned with teach 
ing at the high school level. 

Reviewed by Ivow Sparrorp 


Principles of Textile 
Converting 
By Irving Teplitz 
Textile Book Publ. Co., N.Y.C. 
Price $4.00 Pp. 176 1947 


We are familiar with dyes and other 
finishes both by name and in the fin- 
ished fabric. This book, for college use, 
introduces us to the job of a middle- 
man called a converter. A converter is 
a financier who buys gray goods. A 
converter is a processor who dyes and 
finishes fabrics (mostly cotton and 
rayon). A converter is a distributor who 
sells fabrics for use in making clothing, 
draperies and related items. 

The converter must know fibers, yarns 
and weaves for he often dictates to the 
weaver and in any case he must know 
what he is buying. This is emphasized 
in chapters on Fibers and Yarns and 
Construction of Fabrics. A chapter on 
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Types of Fabric illustrates all of this 
with figures for staple rayon fabrics such 
as taffetas, twill linings, satins, crepes, 
combination crepes, sheers. The chap- 
ters, Converting Procedure and Convert- 
ing Practice, tell in detail the many jobs 
which the converter as a processor must 
handle. In addition he must have style 
knowledge and be education-minded be- 
cause he decides what a printed label 
shall say. Then, too, the converter may 
have seconds, remnants and job lots to 
dispose of and must think of new uses 
as well as low prices as inducement. 
An Appendix of 48 pages gives Stand- 
ards for Examination, Sample Contracts, 
Converting Charges, Yarn and Gray 
Goods Prices (1946), etc., etc, 
—Reviewed by Jrssix, CAPLIN 


The Formal Wedding 


By Judson J. McKim 
Fleming H. Revell Company, N.Y. 
Price $1.50 Pp. 96 1947 


The fly-by-night romances and mar- 
riages that typified the war period gave 
little time or thought to the formal 
wedding. However, now that furlough 
days no longer have to be counted and 
plans made can really be followed 
through, weddings are again achieving 
a leisurely pace. 

Many times a master of ceremonies at 
fashionable weddings, Judson J. McKim 
has recognized how little people know 
about making wedding plans, wedding 
etiquette and customs. He has, there- 
fore, gathered from his broad experi- 
ence everything pertinent to the formal 
wedding and incorporated it in a little 
volume on wedding lore. Although writ- 
ten mainly for the bride this book is 
also an excellent reference for anyone 
who advises prospective brides. 

Reviewed by EveLyn Piatt 


Pointers for Parents 


By Reinhard V. Lozier, M.D. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 

Price $2.00 Pp. 141 1947 

From the day your child is born until 
he or she becomes adolescent, Dr. Lozie1 
offers a manual of child care and train 
ing. It is brief, pointed and written in 
clear, simple terms that commend it for 
quick consultation. In addition to in 
struction on the physical care of the 
child, teeth, illness, sleep, etc., there are 
chapters on discipline, character train 
ing, teen-age problems and parenthood 





responsibility. Illustrations —_ include 

plenty of charts and tables plus charm- 

ing drawings by Alice Rovinsky. 
—Reviewed by HELEN S. SHARPE 


Rehabilitation Through 
Better Nutrition 


By Tom D. Spies, M.D. 
W. C. Saunders Co., Philadelphia 
Price $4.00 Pp. 94 1947 


Dr. Spies believes that many doctors 
do not recognize deficiency diseases and 
fail to realize how seriously deficiencies 
can affect health. To help remedy this 
situation he has written this book giv- 
ing actual case histories of persons suf- 
fering from deficiency diseases and their 
rehabilitation through controlled nutri- 
tive therapy. 

Dramatic illustrations throughout the 
book show glaringly the way deficien- 
cies manifest themselves in human be- 
ings and emphasize beyond the shadow 
of a doubt even to the layman the neces- 
sity for eating a well-rounded diet. 

The book appears to be leveled at 
physicians but there is no one who 
could not benefit from it. ‘Teachers of 
nutrition and advanced nutrition classes 
should not be without it. 

—Reviewed by Fvetyn PLATT 


How to Cook for Profit 


By M. Gray & Vass De Lo Padue 
Greenberg Publishers, N.Y.C. 
Price $5.00 Pp. 396 1947 

This is a book well worth knowing 
about for all interested in quantity 
feeding. Although primarily intended 
for restaurants of about seventy-five 
seats, feeding 150-200 people, much 
general information for other enter 
prises is given. Included are excellent 
illustrations of kitchen tools and uten 
sils, as well as of meat carving. Hints 
are given for the preparation of food 
for quantity feeding while retaining de 
sirable quality and flavor by using mod 
erately sized recipes. 

Chapters deal with pricing for profit 
figuring portions of meat and vege 
tables, hashes, paprikas and curries, as 
well as the usual meats, vegetables, and 
au gratin and Newburg dishes. Menu 
suggestions and a useful table of refei 
ence contribute to making this an in 
formative and worth while book. 

Reviewed by Marion L. Cronan 
Editor, School Lunch Section 
(Concluded on page 638) 
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in three acts 





Act Ill 


(Final Act— 


You've seen 


Acts I and IT) 


these characteristics, appetizing, nourishing butter 
has become a useful food throughout many lands r< 


Scene 1: Butter Enhances Other 
Foods. Use butter where its flavor 
will be most apparent; it does so 
much to increase the palatability of 
bland foods. Certain foods are much 
more delicious avd more nourishing 
when served with butter. . . Aot, 
golden-brown biscuits and rolls, for 
instance. . bread, tuast, pancakes. What would a baked potato be 
without plenty of butter to bring out its natural satisfying flavor? 
And butter is a truly welcome addition to garden-fresh vegetables 
Cakes, cookies and other baked goods, as everyone knows, taste 
better, are more delicious when made with butter. To all these 
foods, butter adds its own particular inviting flavor and 

thus aids in digestibility 





Scene 2: How to Preserve Butter’s 
Flavor. Butter has a mild, delicate 
flavor that needs to be carefully 
protected— otherwise it absorbs 
strony odors and flavors. It should be 
stored in a tightly covered container 
in the refrigerator (never over 45 
temperature) to be well protected 
Cream butter at room temperature for 





easy spreading on bread and enhancement of butter’s true flavor 
Keep unused portion away from such strong odors as onion 
garlic, fruit, cheese, spiced foods, etc 


Write to National Dairy Council, Dept 
PHE1147, 111 North Canal Street, Chicago 
6, Illinois, for your free Butter Recipes 


Also available upon request: ‘Cook's : 
Tour,’ a booklet of nutritional information 
and recipes from other lands 
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ee. and now ITS USE! 


Nature’s subtle way of inviting us to enjoy foods 
that are good for us, is well exemplified in butter. 
Butter’s appetizing appearance introduces us to its mild 
sweet flavor and inviting deliciousness. Because of 





Scene 3: Where Butter is Best. 






‘ American housewives know from experience 
. —_ that the ‘‘eatability”’ of butter is due to its 
P= b <p —sunusual texture, body, and distinctive flavor 
A g a 
2 oe B, ; Some favorite ways to use are: 
> Butter-lemon sauce on broccoli 
es a a BB Hollandaise sauce on asparagus and broccoli 


Butter-almond sauce on green beans 





Butter-chive sauce on Carrots 
Butter-mushroom sauce on peas 

Steak topped with butter 

Broiled fish with browned butter 

Fish with parsley butter or lemon butter sauce 


Chicken fried in butter with plenty added to the gravy 


edie 
/+ ary , A 
ywr\ { 

f ie You'll find these handy tips vn using butter 


eel ue a helpful. Butterfat has a low melting point 


Scene 4: These Tips Make Butter Tops. 


is easily digested. In serving pancake 
or watHes, add me/ted butter to honey 





\ 2 
AG wes or maple syru} 
, ; J Butter softened for sandwiches enhance 
ye is “ete and keeps moist fillings from soaking 
bres id 
French toast is doubly delicious when browned tn butter and topped 


with butter when served 
Pop cinnamon toast under broiler for a few seconds with generous 


poruons of butter—serve bubbly and hot 


111 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Since 1918 the National Dairy Cour 4 non-profit organization, ba r 
devoted to nutritionad research and to educat 








Marie Gifford, Director 
Armour Consumer Service 
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We Ayn ow HH Obs You 


Here’s the easy way to teach your students the whole story about 
beef. The important facts of how to buy it as well as how to cook it. 

The buying and cooking tips given here are taken from the 
newly revised “Beef Study Guide” prepared for home eco- 
nomics classes by Marie Gifford, a nationally-known authority on 
meat cookery. You'll welcome the way they organize and simplify 


the basic facts your students need to know, 


GUIDE TO BUYING 


In selecting fresh beef it is vitally important that students learn 
to buy by brand just as they buy ham or bacon or canned goods. 
The illustration here can be used to show students how a beef 
carcass is stamped with the packer’s brand —and how this brand 
mark helps a homemaker select the meat that best suits her purse 
and purpose. To buy to best advantage the student will want to 
keep in mind these three reliable buying guides for beef: 


1. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION STAMP 


To know whether meat is pure, look for the government stamp. 

All meats sold in interstate commerce must be inspected for purity 
and safety by trained Federal Inspectors stationed in all packing 
houses where these meats are dressed. Meats which meet inspec- 
lion standards are marked with a purple circle —of harmless food 
coloring — which declares them inspected and passed and gives the 
code number of the packing plant. Look for this guarantee of 


purity in the meat you buy. 


2. PACKER’S NAME AND GRADE BRAND 


To know what quality meat you’re buying, look for the packer’s 
grade brand. 

A beef carcass dressed by Armour is stamped with the brand along 
the full length of the backbone and the under side. This is im- 
portant! It tells you the meat comes from a packer whose reputa- 
tion you can rely on. In addition the brand tells you the exact 
grade and quality of the meat. 

For instance, you will find these three brands stamped on 


the three top grades of Armour beef: 


1. Armour Star. 2. Banner. 3. Crescent. 


3. APPEARANCE OF MEAT 


In addition to relying upon the government stamp and the packer’s 
brand the student should learn to recognize good beef by the color 
of the lean, color of the fat, and firmness of the fat. 

In fine quality beef, the lean has a clear red color, a fine even 
texture, a decided firmness. The fat is creamy white, firm, and 
forms a good outside layer over the meat. Good beef will also show 


a noticeable “marbling” or distribution of fat through the lean meat. 
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Retail cut 
Chuck Neck 
26 ;, Carcass e 
Blade bone pot roast i lar Braise 
Round bone pot roast Semi tender, choicest Braise 
Chuck steaks i ts from either blade of Braise 
tee — 
Ribs Standing or Rolled Called prime ribs, contains rib and Oven roasts if cut from 
gi; Carcass rib roasts chine bones unless removed for better grade beef 
rolling ‘ 
Rib steaks Thin cuts from above Broil if cut from pettef 
grade beef 
Fore Shank Sold whole oF cross cut Less tender, much bone but e* Soups. stews 
ss shank cellent flavor ae 
Sold whole of part Layers of fat and coarse lean Cooking water of 
no bone ) comming 
aan _+— — 
\ Lower end of ribs, much bone, less | Braise OF stew 
tender, good flavor \ 
-Aer layers of fat, ean and Braise. ste™ grind 
\ 
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age chart in ati wrereoteapanen each beef cut, 
offers — for your s w “Beef Study Gui _ You'll find 
rs a clear aca coger In ag prepared by 
art, gives detailed awn me Guide 
g methods for 


each ¢ 
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How to Cook 


Character’ 





Stew oF e ind 
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Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 








NON-PROFIT, non-commercial or- 

ganization has been established to 

help manufacturers and associations 
sponsoring educational films. This or- 
ganization, called The Film Council of 
America, is endorsed by many leading 
commercial companies and educators. It 
has already set up standards for films 
in order to guide teachers and other 
users of educational visual aids. 

At a Films of the World Festival in 
Chicago this month documentary and 
information-type films from many coun- 
tries will be shown. Those commercial 
ly-sponsored films which meet Council 
standards and make a definite contribu- 
tion to the general public information 
and welfare will be included in the pro 
gram, although the majority of those 
presented will be non-commercial, edu 
cational and scientific films. 


Field of Home Economics 
Shown in Motion Picture 

The various types of work being done 
by graduates of the Cornell University 
College of Home Economics has been 
depicted in a motion film for distribu- 
tion in forty-four countries. Among the 
home economists who appear in the film 
is Miss Lucy Maltby, director of Corning 
Glass Works’ Home Economics Depart 
ment. “The purpose of this produc- 
tion,” says Miss Maltby, “is to convey 
specific information to foreign countries 
concerning educational and _ occupa- 
tional life in America with particular 
regard to women in the field of home 
economics.” 

The film is government-sponsored and 
produced under the jurisdiction of the 
International Motion Pictures Division 
of the State Department's Office of Inter- 
national Information and Cultural Af 
fairs. 


Films on Food 


With food the all-important conversa 
tion piece today, more and more indi 
viduals are becoming curious about its 
history before it reaches the corner gro 
Several films are now in 
distribution to show urban folk how 
food is cultivated and grown and to 
inform the farm populace what happens 
to their produce after it leaves their 
hands. 

Meriting special mention are The 
Gift of Green and Appleland both 
available from Modern Talking Picture 
Service, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Other films on food include: 
wheat growing, cattle raising, tuna pack- 
ing and fishing, and date culture. 


cery store, 
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Recruiting for Sewing Classes 


Pattern for Smartness, a technicolor 
sound film lauding home sewing for 
teen-agers, has recently been released by 
the Simplicity Pattern Company. In this 
fast-moving film, an attractive teen-age 
heroine shows her “boy friend” the 
value and advantages of her home eco- 
nomics classes by making herself a 
smart-looking dress. Emphasis is placed 
on the seemingly unimportant but 
actually very important sewing tech- 
niques, such as properly fitting the pat- 
tern, finishing seams securely and press- 
ing seams immediately. ‘The boy is both 
visibly and audibly impressed and_ is 
moved to suggest that the girl and her 
classmates give a fashion show display- 
ing the clothes they have made and with 
the proceeds help finance the basketball 
team. 

The picture ends on a you-can-do-it 
too note, the masculine suggestion is 
followed through and a colorful array 





This modern miss is sewing a fine seam 
in the new educational film, Patterned 
for Smartness scheduled for teen-agers 


of dresses, skirts and blouses are pre 
sented at a highly successful fashion 
show. Aimed at clothing students and 
4-H clubs throughout the country, the 
film is ideal for its potential audiences. 


Sleight of Screen 


A colorful oil painting that can be 
converted in a split second to a projec- 
tion screen is the latest thing for movie 
camera enthusiasts. An invisible screen 
which is cleverly concealed in the pic- 





ture frame can be raised and lowered 
with a feather touch. 

The Pict-O-Screen, as it is called, may 
be chosen from six different paintings. 
Its makers, the Radiant Manufacturing 
Corporation of Chicago, recommend it 
for the living room, recreation room, 
den, club room, show room and class 
room. 


Coronet Films Now Available 

For the first time Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films are available on a rental 
basis. Coronet, the world’s largest pro- 
duced of 16 mm. educational films, an- 
nounces this change of policy to include 
all of the organization’s films. 

For further information, contact your 
nearest rental source or write Coronet 
Instructional Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. Requests are now 
being booked for the fall and winter 
season since early reservation of prints 
insures their availability when desired 


Films Worth Knowing About— 


How Do You Do 
1 reel; sound; 15 min. May be pur 
chased from Young America Films, 18 
E. 41st St., New York City; or inquire 
at nearest rental source for loan. 
Prepared for teen-agers, this film 
shows how to make introductions easily 
and graciously in every kind of situa 
tion. How to acknowledge introductions 
is also illustrated. 


Electrical Guide to the Home of Today 
37 color slides. Available to schools and 
other organizations from National Ade 
quate Wiring Bureau, 155 E. 44th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Gives the safety aspects of wiring 
through color slides accompanied by a 
prepared talk. 


And So They Learn 

16 mm., sound; 13 min. Produced by 
General Mills. Available without charge 
from Film Library, General Mills, Inc., 
400 Second Avenue South, Minneapo 
lis 1, Minn. 


Tells the story of a laboratory school. 
illustrating how nutrition instruction 
can be integrated with elementary 
school subjects to teach children about 
food values. Should prove of value to 
both parents and teachers. 
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A new classtoom approach to an important subject... 


Family Food- Money Management 


...a practical, authoritative lesson 


for High School and Adult students 











@ A study of Food-Money Management is particularly timely 
now when food costs are so high. This lesson outlines facts 
you want to teach your classes about good nutrition on a /imited 
as well as a liberal budget. It is based on authentic modern 
nutritional principles—presented in a lively, practical way that 


helps your students to learn by doing. 





Organized for you in 3 interesting steps... 


S$e3Ge Complete lesson outline for a single class period. 


STEP II. Homework project with student work sheet and 
= 2 self-help reference charts. 





STEP III- Class review and demonstration with follow-up 


questions and tested recipes. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


or use the one on page 640 


Wr 
RRR 
\ 


Wheat Flour Institute 

309 West Jackson Boulevard, 

Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send me—without charge—the complete teaching project, ‘‘Family 
Food-Money Management,’’ and samples of student leaflets (work sheet 
and reference charts) which I may order for my students. 


Wheat Flow ee an a 
Institute <a 
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Cakes —and Flavor 
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HE ‘cake lesson” always gets the un- 

divided attention of every pupil in 
the class, cake being, as everyone knows, 
a star performer at birthday parties, anni- 
versaries and the family dinner table. 

The flavor of a cake counts as much 
as crumb, texture, volume or appearance, 
and that’s where Burnett’s Fine Food 
Flavors shine. Tip out Burnett's Pure 
Vanilla from its sturdy brown bottle into 
a measuring spoon and sniff its pleasant 
aroma. Isn't it delicious?’ You KNOW 
your cake will taste good when this fine 
flavor has spread to every crumb. 

A good recipe for cake is like that 
well-styled ‘‘basic dress’. You change 
the dress by changing accessories, you 
change the cake by adding new Flavors, 
and there are many Burnett's Flavors to 
try. Half Almond and half Vanilla Flavor 
in a white butter cake is delicious, and 
an icing flavored with Lemon is superb 
on a Vanilla-flavored chocolate cake. 
Almond and Lemon Flavors go hand in 
hand in a sponge cake, and Maple and 
Vanilla are fine flavor companions in 
both cake and icing. 

You will enjoy Burnett's Fine Food 
Flavors in all your baking lessons, for 
they're easy to use and economical. 

Truly, cake baking is one of the fine 
arts in cooking, and flavor makes it fun. 

For more smart cake and flavor helps, 
send for the free leaflet, Accent on Flavor. 
And for your students, ask for Romance 
of Flavor, the 8-page leaflet on the origin 


of flavor. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 574) 


nomics at Iowa State College, is the 
first woman president of the AVA. 


Training for Demonstration 


A promise of what may be in store 
for colleges of home economics through- 
out the country can be seen in the for- 
ward step taken by Hunter College in 
New York City with their instigation 
of a course called ‘Demonstration Tech- 
niques for Electrical Appliances.” Bridg- 
ing the gap between classroom home 
economics and the business world, the 
course is designed to train present and 
prospective demonstrators for electric 
utilities. 

In order to do a well-rounded teach- 
ing job lecturers have been chosen from 
all walks of the electric appliance field. 
Techniques, of course, and not brand 
names will be emphasized by the equip- 
ment experts. 

The fifteen-weeks course is being of- 
fered one night a week as a part of 
Hunter’s adult education program and 
in cooperation with the Electrical Wom- 
en’s Round Table, an association of 
women connected with the electrical 
industry and allied fields. 


From Here to There— 

Selma M. Andrews has been named 
director of the Hotpoint Institute, the 
home economics department for Hot- 
point, Inc. Mrs. Andrews was formerly 
director of the home economics depart- 
ment of the Crosley division of AVCO 
Manufacturing Corporation. Previous 
to this she was afhliated with the Ap- 
palachian Electric Power Company in 
Virginia and the Dairy Council of 
Roanoke, Virginia. She is a graduate 
of Madison college in Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, and has studied at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 


Margaret Davidson who has been the 
director of Hotpoint Institute for the 
past four years has rejoined the staff of 
Ladies Home Journal as Associate Edi- 





Jean Clarke Thompson 





Anna M. Dooley 


tor in charge of Household Equipment. 
Miss Davidson is a graduate of Iowa 
State College in Ames. 


Anna M. Dooley was recently ap- 
pointed Director of Home Economics 
on the Board of Education of the New 
York City Public Schools. Miss Dooley 
has been supervisor of home economics 
in Newark, New Jersey, since 1940. 
Prior to that she taught all phases of 
home economics in Newark and ele- 
mentary home economics in Little Falls 
and Pompton Lake, New Jersey. She 
has served on numerous local and na- 
tional education and consumer commit- 
tees and was president of the New Jer- 
sey Home Economics Association, 1941- 
43. Miss Dooley holds both a master’s 
and a dotcor’s degree from New York 
University. 


Jean Clarke Thompson is now with 
the Publicity Bureau of the American 
Gas Association where she will direct 
all domestic gas equipment publicity 
and the services covering the use of gas 
equipment in the home. She come to 
the Association from Palmer Bevis, Inc., 
Public Relations Counsel, where she 
was account executive on trade associa- 
tion and industrial accounts. She was 
educated at McGill University and the 
University of ‘Toronto. Her previous 
experience includes publicity and pro- 
motion work in both the women’s and 
industrial fields in Canada and_ the 
United States. 


Rose White has been named to the 
executive staff of American Central Di- 
vision of Avco Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion as customers’ representative. She 
will work in the plant’s test kitchens to 
adapt the American Kitchens equip- 
ment to step-saving practices. Miss White 
is a graduate of the University of Ten- 
nessee and received her master’s degree 
from Purdue where she majored in 
household equipment. During the war 
she served for three years in the Waves, 
attaining the rank of Lieutenant j.g. 
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NEW SINGER ELECTRICS! 


Now, you can retire your old treadle-weary 
machines—and teach your students to sew on 
brand-new, wonderful Singer Electrics! 

The smoothest-running, smoothest-stitch- 
ing machines that ever helped you guide a be- 
ginner through her first straight seam! 


No confusion! When a// your machines 
are modern Singer Electrics, you can ex- 
plain their operation and care to the whole 
class at once. Simply, quickly, concisely. 


Nothing temperamental about Singers! 
They’re built to stand up and take it. ‘To 
stitch with expert precision even in the 
hands of a beginner. 90% of the country’s 
schools and colleges prefer sturdy Singers! 


Timesaving attachments! Buttonhol- 
ers, zig-zaggers, more than a dozen fashion 
aids. Your classes can learn to use them 
all on Singer Machines! 





Head start for homemakers! When 
your students learn to sew on a Singer, 
they’re learning on the machine they will 
be most likely to have in their own homes 
later. 











| 
Sad 
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START PLANNING NOW! Let us help 


you work out a replacement schedule to 


fit the needs of your particular school. (If 


you have a new sewing room to equip for 


the first time, we can give you lots of 


helpful tips we’ve learned through experi- 
ence.) Look at all the extra advantages 
Singer offers! 


@ Special discount on new classroom machines 
e Liberal turn-in allowances on any make 
@ Singer service men always at your call. 


e@ Written estimates in advance on any desired 
repairs. 


@ Special discounts on all parts and supplies 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


There’s One Near Your School 


Gopyright, U.S.A., 1947, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries. 
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@ Sewing machine “refresher” course for 


teachers, 
* Spe cial demonstrations for students 


e@ Up-to-the-minute Sewing Guides, Manuals, 


Wall Charts 


@ xpert finishing services. Prompt and rea- 


sonabl 


@ leen-Age Sewing Classes for extracurricular 


Instruction 


Call or visit your Singer Sewing Center 
today—and see how easy it is to make 
your school an all-Singer school! Or write 
to Singer Sewing Machine Company, Ed- 
ucational Department, 149° Broadway, 


New York 6, N.Y. 
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Home Economies 


In a School for the Deaf 


OME ECONOMICS in a school for the deaf is both 
similar and dissimilar to home economics in public 
schools. The visitor is always amazed at the nor- 

malities of the situations in all of our classes and always 
exclaims, “why this is just like any other homemaking 
class in a school for the hearing.” This is true for our 
laboratories are beautifully decorated and have “up-to- 
the-minute” equipment and supplies, and all of the 
teaching techniques acclaimed by home economists are 
being used. 

If you visited our schools you might see the meal plan- 
ning class busy preparing a luncheon, having shopped 
for their supplies the day before in the local stores, and 
the personal regimen students industriously manicuring 
nails or learning the correct procedure for shampooing 
hair. Another day you would see the clothing classes 
getting ready for their annual fashion show to be pre- 
sented to parents and friends, or the girls, studying child 
care, working out a luncheon program in the nursery 
school. You would see at all times the usual social and 
educational homemaking activities of a typical school 
situation. The differences are there, however, and this 
past year I have been busy discovering and analyzing 
the problems of the handicapped which must be con- 
sidered in all work with the deaf. 

In classwork the greatest emphasis is placed on the 
practical phases of homemaking rather than on the 
theory. Vocabulary must be stressed constantly as the 
deaf student is very limited in this area and must be 
helped in pronouncing words correctly and in inter- 
preting the written word. As the student learns only by 
seeing and doing, these factors must be remembered in 
all of the teaching. The pupils “‘see” you speak for they 
are taught from their entrance into the school to lip 
read and they do this very well. The home economics 
teacher must teach her students to speak the language 
of home economics which is a considerable task even 
though from entrance these students are trained in vocal 
sounds and words and they develop through the years 
sufficient speech to address an assembly. Demonstration, 
practical work and all types of visual aides are used in 
teaching as well as discussion, reading and notebook 
work. 

Perhaps I should tell you of our physical set up before 


Girls in the home economics department of the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf have a choice of two home- 
making curricula. They may receive a_ well-balanced 
training in homemaking activities or they may prepare 
for a vocation. Pictured on the opposite page are three 
class activities. Students learn flower arrangement in a 
unit on gardening for the home, working in the school 
greenhouse. They study child care in the nursery school 
and practice good grooming techniques in the well 
equipped personal regimen room, Classes are conducted 
like those for hearing pupils 
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By Marion A. Niederpruem 


Department of Girls’ Vocational Education 
New Jersey School for the Deaf 
West Trenton, New Jersey 


describing our curricula. The campus of the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf is situated on a hundred and sixty 
five acres of wooded, hilly and beautifully landscaped 
ground, Attractive residence halls and school buildings 
are located on this site, which is on the west side of 
Trenton near the Delaware river. Here is a state school 
for academic and vocational training of the deaf and 
the hard of hearing. 

Students may enter the Nursery school at the age of 
four years and continue through the Primary school into 
the Advanced Department. It is a most unusual school 
situation with emphasis on auricular training, speech, 
lip-reading and language. Each student is given a com 
plete psychological examination and upon the results of 
the tests, individual programs are planned to meet the 
student’s needs. Our students have their football games 
and cheerleaders, as well as formal dances, assembly 
programs, and athletic, social and educational activities 
Ilo mention one of the “‘activities’—the Snack Bar, run 
by the students, is a most attractive place for “dating” 
after the movies. The outstanding factor which impresses 
all of our visitors is the happiness of our students whether 
they be four years or twenty years old. 

The Girls’ Vocational Department in actuality is a 
Home Economics Department with a program of two 
curricula. The Homemaking curriculum 
courses in the various phases of homemaking and it is 
hoped that the students will receive a.well balanced 
training in homemaking activities and will develop 
proper attitudes toward better home living. Th 
sequence of this program begins with elementary courses 
which relate to the family’s physical needs—courses such 
as Principles of Cookery, Meal Planning, “Elementar) 
Clothing, Advanced Clothing and Arts and Crafts for 
the Home. After successful achievement in these areas, 
students progress to the more advanced courses. In 
Textiles consumer problems of buying merchandise aré 
stressed. The Home Decorating course emphasizes the 
artistic treatment as well as the skills necessary to make 
homes comfortable and attractive. An Advanced Arts 
and Crafts program is offered where the students apply 
their creative abilities to useful and decorative projects 
for the home. 

In Home Management students study the planning 
and spending of family budgets in the various income 
levels. They learn about the management of a home 
and the skills necessary for its proper functioning. A 
unit in Gardening for the Home is included in the 

(Concluded on page 628) 


provides 
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County Meetin¢ 


Westchester Style 


By Carla Ungar and Anna M. Cunningham 


Home Economics Teachers in Pelham High School and 
Searsdale High School, Westchester County, New York State 


SUBURBAN section near a large 

metropolis is not the ideal spot in 

which to gather a group of busy 
professional people for “just another 
one of those meetings.” Sociability, so 
conducive to group gatherings in a rural 
area, by comparative standards would 
prove no incentive. The accessibility 
of entertainment and cultural facilities, 
the proximity of varied institutions of 
higher learning, the sociability which 
may go with large faculties, leave little 
need to seek contacts at professional 
meetings. 

To a group of dauntless home econ- 
omists, these obstacles were evident but 
not insurmountable. In Westchester 
County we felt the need for closer co- 
operation among administrators, guid- 
ance officers and community representa- 
tives. In a county of this size and popu- 
lation it was not feasible to have fre- 
quent large gatherings but at least one 
“all out” meeting a year was essential 
if for no other reason than not to forget 
the faces of our colleagues. 

Problems had developed in a number 
of individual instances and various sug- 
gestions had come from district units of 
teachers within the county so the group 
leaders sought a satisfactory way of 
bringing them into the open. Here 
were valid reasons for expecting the par- 
ticipation of a large majority of our 
group. As any experienced organizer is 
well aware, the idea first had to be sold, 
so our “traps” and “snares” were care 
fully laid. . 

Calendars in several representative 
schools were checked to find a least 
conflicting date. According to our re- 
cently completed survey more people 
indicated a preference for the late after- 
noon in the middle of the week. Our 
greatest risk here was the well-known 
caprices of February weather. We at- 
tribute the exceptionally large attend- 
ance that afternoon to pure luck, for 
the heaviest snowfall of the year came 
24 hours later! In addition, we had 
taken the precaution of selecting a cen- 
trally located school with adequate 
facilities. 

A late afternoon meant many weary 
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people who had to be revived, so that 
tea was very much in order. Since our 
organization had no funds at its dis- 
posal, we wrinkled our brows over the 
expense item. Refusing to be downed, 
we gave each home economics teacher 
fair warning, and held her up at the 
door for a small tea tax. No one pro- 
tested. In addition mouthwatering 
goodies were contributed by committee 
members so that we were able to make 
ends meet nicely. 

The selection of panel members was 
a most important factor in assuring 
some degree of success. The committee 
mapped out a group of suggested topics 
for discussion and then asked several 
school administrators and top profes- 
sional people to recommend men and 
women whom they would enjoy hearing. 

All this planning resulted in a meet- 
ing of the Home Economics Section of 
the Westchester County Teachers Asso- 
ciation on February 19, 1947, at the 
Pelham High School, to which admin- 
istrators and guidance officers of the 
secondary schools of the county were 
invited. The topic for discussion was 
“Ways of Making Home Economics 
More Effective in the Total School and 
Community Program,” with Mr. T. J. 
Ahern, Superintendent of Schools of 
Mamaroneck, as the panel leader. 

A member of a Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation was the first speaker. She ex- 
plained that in her community, where 
home economics is taught to all boys 
and girls in the second and third grades, 
to all girls through the eighth, and con- 
tinued as an elective subject through the 
ninth grade, everyone seemed pleased 
that the schools were thus able to co- 
ordinate home and school training, inas- 
much as the future of the country de- 
pends on home and family life. 

The point of view of a Board of Edu- 
cation was expressed by one of its mem- 
bers, who stated that among the things 
which boards of education expect from 
nutrition education and the school 
lunch program were results which can 
only be attained by the high standards 
_of well-trained teachers and administra- 
tors. Of particular importance is the 


teaching of wise selection of foods, with 
home economics training in the lower 
grades especially supplementing the 
school lunch program. 

A university dean of women, with 
previous experience as a high school 
dean of girls, pointed out that guidance 
is not the responsibility of one teacher 
or the result of one class, but of all 
teachers and all subjects. Since condi- 
tions in the home often make it im- 
possible for the child to receive train 
ing in home skills, the classroom must 
undertake some of this training through 
home economics. The peculiar contribu- 
tion which this department could make 
toward the development of a well-ad- 
justed personality was strongly stressed. 

A well-qualified teacher of home eco- 
nomics justified the capital outlay in- 
volved in operating a home economics 
department by stating that the prepara- 
tion for intelligent home and _ family 
living is in itself the best answer. This 
requires equipment to equal or exceed 
that in an average home in the com- 
munity. 

The administration, represented by a 
superintendent of schools, indicated 
that there are many phases of home 
economics which should have as great 
an appeal to boys as to girls. By way of 
broadened horizons there are unlimited 
possibilities for the exchange of stu- 
dents in shop and home economics. He 
suggested a change in terminology as an 
aid in attracting desirable students, as 
well as the elimination of the practice 
of using these courses as the “dumping 
ground” for students with less ability. 

During the ensuing discussion from 
the floor the question of the method of 
payment of school cafeteria employees 
was raised. It was suggested and unani 
mously agreed that inasmuch as_ the 
school lunch program assumes an edu 
cational aspect, the boards of education 
should contribute to its support, and 
that money earned from ‘the sale of 
lunches should be used for the purchase 
of food only. 

Other comments emphasized the basic 
importance of the education of parents 
to an awareness of the value of home 
economics training and to the problems 
relating to the effects of present colleg: 
entrance requirements on __ elective 
courses in senior high schools. 

In summarizing, Mr. Ahern stated 
that the community may expect a well 
rounded citizen from home economics 
training. Boards of education want defi 
nite results and a program efficiently 
integrated with the work of other de- 
partments in the school. Home _ eco 
nomics is equally important to both 
boys and girls, for the business of living 
concerns boys as much as it does girls. 
Mr. Ahern urged that all teachers en 
deavor to interest the best students in 
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The photographs on this page were taken by the author and 
used to teach order in a home management class. They are 
mounted, covered with plastic and placed where all can see 


UNIOR high school life is never 

dull. Home economics teachers, pat 

ticularly, are well aware of the ef- 
fervescence of teen-agers who bound in 
and out each day and whose problems 
manifest themselves without warning. It 
is the teacher’s aim constantly to set the 
stage for and assist in the development 
of fine personal and social habits in 
these pupils. The lifelong worth of de 


veloping the ability to get along with. 


others and the need for a deep sense 
ol responsibility to the group can scarce 
ly be overestimated. 

rhis is particularly important for the 
retarded child. For in addition to the 
usual yearning to be beautiful, to be 
instantly popular with both boys and 
girls, and eventually to become an air 
hostess, secretary or toe dancer, this 
pupil has the handicaps of a short inter- 
est span and limited academic ability. 
She shows considerable instability and 
negativistic behavior. At the same time, 
she is older than the average, probably 


comes from a broken or upset home, 
and in one way or another, is under 
privileged. These conditions cause the 
child to feel insecure and resistant to 
social disciplines. If, besides all this, 
her home is culturally different from 
those of the majority of her companions, 
this insecurity and resistance is in 
creased. 

For this child, whose school days are 
numbered, the sundial’s warning, “It is 
later than you think” is all too true. 
Within a year or two she may be in a 
home of her own. Already some of her 
friends are employed part time, often 
at restaurants and soda fountains or as 
domestic help. Junior high school, then, 
presents the last chance for many a re 
tarded girl to obtain the help she so 
badly needs in personal development, 
or in finding her place in the group. 
Teaching relationships 
should be an integral part of all home 
economics courses; foods classes offer 


good — social 


exceptional opportunity for pupils to 
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By Mary Eloise Stone 


Home Economics Teacher 
Madison Junior High School 
Syracuse, New York 


learn to consider group wellare 

Often the girl fails to recognize hei 
needs. She scoffs at routine procedures 
and clings to less desirable methods even 
though her teachers know that the men 
tally slow youngster finds in these rou 
tines a sense of security and satislaction 
And since her home life frequently has 
contributed toward haphazard or poor 
habit formation only, she is, in reality, 
badly in need of learning procedures to 
give her confidence 

In foods classes many of these habits 
lie in the area of management and are 
concerned with orderly habits of work 
and with the orderly appearance of the 
room. However, they should not be 
considered as management problems 
alone, since personal and social rela 


(Continued on ffage 624) 


If there is any question in a pupil’s mind as to where equipment belongs, all she has to do is to check these photo- 
graphs and place accordingly. Utensils for each cabinet are painted an identifying color to avoid mix-ups and clashes 
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Home Economics in British Columbia 


O write an account of the develop 
ment of home economics in British 
Columbia is like telling of the 
growth of a sister or friend; so much 
has taken place within the lifetime of 
many of us who are still actively en 


raged in the work. 
B 


= 


scfore continuing, however, I should 
tell you something of this westernmost 
province of Canada with its deeply in 
dented coast washed by Pacific tides and 
its massive Rocky Mountains to the east 
\t the southern boundary is the State 
of Washington and on the northern line 
are the Yukon and a corner of Alaska. 
The total area is 372,630 square miles, 
und the total population could be 
spread out with less than three persons 
to the square mile. Most of the area 
comprises beautiful lakes, mountains, 
river gorges and rugged coast-line which 
attract thousands of tourists. The popu 
lation is concentrated in the coast cities, 
fanning out to the fertile Fraser Valley, 
the orchard areas of the Okanagan and 
Kootenays and the ranch areas of the 
Cariboo. 

British Columbia’s early settlers en- 
deavoured to develop a society in keep 
ing with the grandeur of the country 
and education was started on sound 
lines under the leadership of teachers 
from the eastern provinces and Great 
Britain. ‘The Provincial Department of 
Education, which has supervisory pow- 
er over all schools, has not allowed the 
system to become static. Facility of 
communication with the States to the 
south has tended to bring more influ 
ence to bear on the educational devel 
opment than has been felt from the 
East in recent years. 

Home economics was established in 
the Vancouver schools by 1909 and was 
gradually introduced at other points 
until by 1926 there were fifty-seven cen- 
tres located in twelve cities and in four 
rural areas. The subject, viewed with 
favour, was required for all grade seven 
and eight girls as soon as facilities were 
established in an area. 

Strong sponsors of home economics 
were found in the Parent-Teacher Asso 
ciation which undertook the raising of 
funds for the founding of a depart 
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ment at the University upon its re- 
moval in 1925 to the present magnifi 
cent site. All teachers of home econom 
ics came, until 1946, from universities 
and training schools in other Canadian 
provinces, Great Britain and the United 
States. The requirement that teachers 
hold a recognized degree supplemented 
by a teacher-training course has been 
established for over twenty years, the 
Provincial Department of Education 
offering regular summer school sessions 
through which individuals from outside 
the province may meet requirements. 
Needless to say, during the acute teach- 
er shortage of the past few years, re- 
strictions have been relaxed somewhat. 
In the recent school year 100 of the 
146 teachers of home economics were 
fully qualified. 

One great step forward was taken in 


It took a home economist to transform two army huts into these model unit kit- 


1926 with the appointment of Miss 
Jessie L. McLenaghen as the first Pro 
vincial Director of Home Economics. 
She was a woman of great vision to 
whose untiring efforts we owe the place 
now accorded home economics. Within 
a year of Miss McLenaghen’s appoint 
ment matriculation standing was grant- 
ed the subject; in other words, home 
economics was recognized as an elective 
equal with a science or a language in 
the high school programme of studies 
for university entrance. Immediately 
work was undertaken to develop courses 
that would be worthy of the recognition 
given and accordingly high standards 
were set. Work at the junior high school 
level, still required, is of the home- 
making type. Three elective courses of 
two years each were drawn up for high 
school, the most popular of these being 





chen and clothing laboratories. Note similarity to college labs in the U.S.A. 
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By Charlotte S. Black 


Head of the Department of Home Economics 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, Canada 


that which combined all phases includ- 
ing considerable applied art although 
an all-food and an all-clothing course 
appear in the schedules of some large1 
high schools. Development has con- 
tinued and recently a third year has 
been offered in many centres and a one 
year course, as a free elective, has been 
given in some schools. A non-laboratory 
course in family relations has been suc- 
cessfully opened to both boys and girls 
in a number of centres. Class rooms 
and laboratories have been laid out and 
equipped in the manner most in keep- 
ing with conditions possible in the 
homes in the area. Revision of equip 
ment arrangement has been carried on 


regularly, paralel with subject’ matter, 


revision, with the object of having both 
meet the needs of the pupils. Recent 
changes in the provincial organization 


of school districts has called for the ex 
tension of existing home economics de 
partments and the opening of new ones. 
Lack of teachers is hampering this ad 
vance. 

In addition to regular schools, the 
Department of Education has a splen 
did Correspondence School through 
which most subjects, including home 
economics, may be taken by boys and 
girls in outlying areas. ‘wo ‘Technical 
Schools offer specialized training in vari 
ous phases of home economics. ‘The 
Provincial Normal School has a home 
economics department in which service 
courses are available to all students. 

The year 1943 saw the establishment 
of a Department of Home Economics 
at the University of British Columbia 
in’ Vancouver, the realization of the 
hopes of many who had worked) hard 





Girls live and work happily in the home management house at the University of 
British Columbia. Once an army hut, it now has all the comforts of home, This 
cozy corner shows the space-saving double-decker beds, sturdy serviceable desks, 
pleasant surroundings and well-lighted interior of a typical student’s room 
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Charlotte Black was born’ in 
British Columbia, grew up = in 
Alberta and graduated from the 
University of Manitoba. She has 
taught home economics in Van- 
couver schools and home man- 
agement at the University of 
Washington, studied at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
and at King’s College, London 


for it. This department, only tour years 
old, has an enrollment of 216 in a uni 
versity that grew in the same period 
from under 3000 to over 9000 students 
The 43 girls who have received Bachelor 
of Home Economics degrees have en 
tered various fields, although the ma 
jority are specializing in dietetics. “Phy 
four-years Course is designed at present 
to prepare graduates for fields already 
established in this province but it is 
planned to make changes and additions 
as other openings occu 

While waiting for the construction ol 
a permanent building, the department 
has five laboratories in converted army 
huts that are proving satisfactory and 
affording an excellent opportunity ton 
proving the efficiency of varied equip 
ment arrangement. All fourth-year stu 
dents have home management house 
experience in al apartment Hh a resi 
dence area on the campus. The apart 
ments are in converted army huts and 
are known as home to a large number 
of faculty and student families so this 
part of the girls’ courses is undeniably 
practical. ‘The money collected by the 
Parent-Teacher Association grew to a 
generous sum and is ready for building 
of a permanent home management 
house in the near future. Training in 
institution administration and _— large 
quantity food work is given in the resi 
dence food service centre which is undet 
the direction of a member of the facul 
ty. A verbal description of this depart 
ment would not do justice to the attrac 
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(Concluded on page HI. 
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Pioneers in Home Economics parc vin 





\ODAY’S chapter on pioneers in home 

economics goes back again to that 

vigorous, colorful figure Melvil 
Dewey who in 1899 was secretary of 
the University of New York State, direc- 
tor of the State Library and Home Edu- 
cation, trustee of the Lake Placid Club, 
author of the Dewey decimal system of 
library classification, exponent of sim- 
plified spelling. ‘To Mr. Dewey, home 
economics owes much for it was through 
his interest that the doors of the Lake 
Placid Club opened to harbor the con- 
ferences which gave birth to the home 
economics movement. 

Furthermore, he aided in setting in 
motion the powerful forces from which 
by 1907 there emerged a New York 
State supported department of home 
economics in the College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University, an institution 
which but a handful of years earlier had 
scornfully rejected Mr. Dewey’s proposal 
to its president to introduce home eco- 
nomics within its sacred portals. Mr. 
Dewey, believing as he did that “the 
eighteenth century was essentially theo- 
logic, the nineteenth century scientific, 
and the twentieth century sociologic” 
and that “man’s relation to man” was of 
first importance, had reached the con- 
clusion that the application of science 
to the home must in some way be made 
the first concern of higher education. 
In spite of a first failure he meant to go 
ahead in trying to accomplish what he 
could in getting New York State to sup- 
port higher education in home eco- 
nomics. 

In the years around the turn of the 
century, a frequent visitor to Albany 
was Liberty Hyde Bailey, professor of 
horticulture and later Dean of the Col 
lege of Agriculture at Cornell Univer 
sity. In many ways kindred souls, Bailey 
and Dewey were both interested in 
books, in libraries and in the extension 
of knowledge in ways other than through 
class room procedures. Both were seek 
ing means for applying science to the 
solution of every day problems of living. 
Both were dramatic personalities rich in 
ability to express themselves forcefully 
and to enlist others to follow. thei 
lead. ‘They were good men for espous 
ing and supporting a cause. 

Mr. Bailey, in the interests of agricul 
ture had travelled far and wide in New 
York State 
homes, meeting groups of farmers and 


visiting farms and farm 


their wives, observing, recording and 
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classifying their interests, their pro- 
cedures, their needs. His conclusion was 
that the success of farming was inex- 
tricably united to success in home mak- 
ing and that the farmer’s wife was as 
inseparable a part of a farm’s welfare 
as the farmer himself. Inevitably these 
two men, Bailey and Dewey, must have 
met in Albany and swapped confidences 
regarding their aspirations for the wider 
and more practical application of science 
and ways and means for its realization. 

Whether Bailey inspired Dewey’s re- 
buffed request of the President of 
Cornell University to consider the estab- 
lishment of a “chair” of home economics 
in his institution, I do not remember. 
But, in 1900 two events occurred which 
indicated that on a basis of mutual 
understanding both these men had de- 
termined each in his own way to ad- 
vance the front of home economics edu- 
cation. Mr. Dewey, on his side, suc- 
ceeded in having a bill introduced into 
the legislature asking the state to ap- 
propriate $10,000 to establish the 
“chair” of home economics as a part of 
the state supported work at Cornell. 
This bill was tabled, but at least re- 
corded. 

Bailey, a few years before 1900, had 
developed along with his academic work 
in agriculture several active projects 
whose purpose was to reach out to the 
people of New York State and extend 
to them some of the scientific facts 
needed for the improvement of farm- 
ing. One of these projects was a farm- 
er’s reading course. Now, in 1900, in 
the light of his experiences with farms 
and farm homes and their needs he pro- 
posed to introduce a reading course for 
farmers’ wives. The title was innocuous 
and gave no hint of its ultimate objec- 
tive, a toe hold on the ladder to academ- 
ic recognition of home economics. It 
announced itself only as a part of the 
program being extended by the uni- 
versity to its rural population and_ of 
concern chiefly to the woman side of 
life on the farm. ‘These reading courses 
found their way into the hearts of rural 
people throughout the country and be 
came real milestones in the history of 
the development of extension work in 
agriculture and home economics in the 
United States. 

The first problem Mr. Bailey faced in 
bringing into being a reading course for 
farmer's wives was in the selection of a 
person to initiate and supervise it. Hav- 


By Flora Rose 


Pioneers in home economics come to 
life under the able pen of a pioneer 
who knew them well. Flora Rose spent 
thirty-three active years developing 
home economics at Cornell University, 
Ithaca 


ing no knowledge of the content of 
home economics himself, unfamiliar 
with its existing personnel, knowing it 
to be in the early stages of definition, 
Mr. Bailey turned his attention to find- 
ing for his supervisorship someone thor- 
oughly familiar with rural women and 
having already demonstrated distinct 
qualities of leadership. His choice fixed 
itself upon a young woman from Ran- 
dolph, New York, who had but recently 
yielded up her job as supervisor of rural 
schools in Cattaraugus County, Martha 
Van Rensselaer. For several years Miss 
Van Rensselaer had been covering an 
unbelievable amount of territory as she 
drove her horse and buggy over muddy, 
rutty, dusty or snow-enveloped roads 
which led from farm to farm or rural 
school to rural school where she met 
farm children, rural school teachers and 
farmers and their wives. On this job she 
had come to know the possible isolation 
of the rural people, the difficulties they 
faced in those days before the automo- 
bile, many telephones, rural free de- 
livery, the extension of electricity, the 
development of good roads, running 
water in farm homes, safe drinking 
water in rural schools. Life in the re- 
mote rural districts, reached so con- 
scientiously by Martha Van Rensselaer, 
was often very primitive and she came 
to understand and to be deeply sym- 
pathetic with its problems. Furthermore, 
she came to respect sincerely the in- 
tegrity and quality of these rural people 
and to regard any contribution which 
could be made in extending educational 
advantages to them of as great im- 
portance as academic teaching. Her re- 
spect for and belief in rural people and 
extension work with them remained a 
guiding light throughout her lifetime. 
To many of us the name pioneer im- 
plies the frontier and is associated with 
the qualities of those persons to whom 
new territory owes its conquest. As I 
review all the personalities presented 
through these pages the one who 
matches best my original idea of a pio- 
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By Betty Tanner 
American Wool Council 
New York City 


Wool—in the Fashion Picture 


ODAY'S spotlight on fashion’s most 


remarkable change of the decade 
falls simultaneously on an unprece 
dented selection of fine woolen fabrics 


and their up-to-date modifications in 
weight and texture. Beautifully suited 
to the year’s accent on smooth long 
and the the 


elliptical silhouette, these fabrics are as 


lines, curves fullness of 
Among the 


back 


from near-forgotten days—the year’s new 


diversified as fashion itself. 


most favored are those brought 


versions of broadcloths, boucles, suedes 


ind twills. All show a marked trend 
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toward greater elegance in feel and a 
new lightness of weight. 
The flared back 


uminous skirt have been interpreted in 


coat and the vol 


new light-weight suedes. Because of 


natural suppleness and fluid drape these 


suedes will doubtlessly continue to be 


one of the major high-style fabrics for 
spring. Velour types are regarded as 
especially good for the shorter length 
coats and duvetyne continues to receive 
enthusiastic interest for suiting and 
coating. 


The trend toward sleek, sophisticated 


dramatic use ol 
high 
broadcloths 


suiting has led to 


with muted or 
luster such as the 
More like doeskin 
ier-weight broadcloth, and with 
this 


that 


smooth woolens 


new 


than previous hea 


a high 


ly polished surface fabric has a 


luxurious character makes it emi 


nently successful in) wrap-around or 
flared-back coats and in the more ele 
gant suits and dresses. Broadcloths in 
misty pastels will be particularly im 


portant for the spring season 
Also fashion important are the satiny 
Their weaves are 


coverts and fine twills 
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What better for campus conquests than these junior miss 
fashions made 
enlivened with perforated bands, a royal blue suit with 
nice dressmaker detail and the ever popular wool slacks 








Botany virgin wool—a classic sweater 


deeply imbedded and their surfaces lus- 
trously smooth. The classic gabardine, 
of course, goes on and on as a peren- 
nially popular fabric for almost all out- 
erwear garments. 


Worsteds, like woolens, show a defi- 
nite tendency to become softer and 
more supple in line. Clear-faced wor- 
steds are high in demand and minimum- 
weight fabrics of wool and worsteds are 
receiving more attention. Especially 
good for classic spring dresses are the 
crisp, thin worsteds, while fabrics with 
softer finishes such as all-worsted flan- 
nels are favored for dresses and suits 
designed with very feminine details. 

Vicuna, cashmere and other luxury 
fleeces are proving natural companions 
to fashion elegance. Zibeline, a fabric 
with a lustrous long nap and raised fin- 
ish, is back on the market after an ab- 
sence of approximately seven years. It 
is most effective in semi-fitted and long 
flared coats. One interesting innovation 
is seen in the use of fleece or tweed for 
suit coats with skirt of dress fabric in 
matching color. 

Textured woolens are back in a range 
of new guises, all with pronounced sur- 
faced interest. Boucles are once again 
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important items on the yard goods coun- 
ter and in coat and suit departments. 
They will be spring’s follow-up to the 
wide popularity enjoyed by needlepoint 
and chinchilla in the fall and winter 
fashions. 

Revival of interest in the classic 
weaves is shown in the return of broken 
herringbones and twills. Casual diag- 
onals attain new preeminence when 
woven in lighter weights and dyed in 
unusual colors. Patterns and color com- 
binations are infinitely varied in a 
kaleidoscope of plaids, checks, stripes 
and unusual combinations which break 
away from the traditional clan patterns. 
Dark grounds with bold overtones pre- 
dominate and fancy yarns are used 
freely to achieve textured contrast. 
These novelty fabrics are making news 
in the hooded greatcoats. 

Anyone who is fashion-minded has to 
be fabric-conscious this year for never 
have fabrics been so naturally adaptable 
to every detail of the latest designs. In 
America today there is a reassuring stock 
of dramatic yet practical new woolens. 
All are domestic-made and are con- 
structed, colored and patterned to meet 


every couture from casual to formal. 
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The Personality of Your Feet 


E all realize that they are the feet 

that came with you, and probably 

not the ones you would have 
ordered, but that is not the whole story. 
You can’t afford to look past the fact 
that what you do to your feet and how 
much you do with them lies with you, 
almost always. 

Furthermore, your feet are a definite 
clue to your personality. Feet talk, the 
way our hands, our eyes or our tongues 
do for us. They may look as crusty and 
crabbed as a drooping mouth, or as gay 
as a circus balloon. They can show 
defeat or bubble confidence. They can 
look saucy, and they can seem gypsy 
free, but we must never forget that they 
can also look like the first chapter of 
decay. It isn’t too difficult to understand 
that a genteel foot may just possibly 
gain us more yardage than a soft voice; 
so don’t do dishonor to your other at- 


tributes by neglecting to care for your: 


feet, the spot from which many people 
begin their evaluation of you, 

Your underpinnings are not some- 
thing you can stuff in your pocket in 
a self-conscious moment and you aren't 
likely to sit on them in Mrs. Cabot’s 
drawing room without answering to the 
local board of culture and good taste, 
so you might as well face the fact that 
improving them is better and easier 
than trying to put them out of sight at 
an awkward moment. 

Almost anyone can change the look 
of her feet by walking correctly, by 
wearing the right (and attractive) shoes, 
by daily foot care and even by the kind 
of hose she wears. 

The ills of our feet should be cor- 
rected before we can hope to beautify 
them. So... let’s go skin-deep and start 
with the bath. One of my favorite 
theories is that the shower stall has con- 
tributed to prolonging the callouses and 
other lumps and bumps that barnacle 
our feet. Some things need to be washed 
and others need to be soaked and feet 
are definitely in the soaking category. 
The quick brisk note of a shower will 
never help to soften those poor stepped- 
on, walked-with feet that are crying for 
a long bath and a bristly brush. So, 
dear lady, take to the bath tub if you 
would have soft, smooth feet. 

\ching feet are sick feet and need 
doctoring as much as any other part of 
the anatomy that acts up. After you 
have tended them, or corrected deep 
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foot faults through a foot doctor, you 
should begin to think about pedicuring 
your feet for they should receive the 
same care as your finger nails. 

The pedicure story is a simple one. 
Anyone who has given herself a mani- 
cure can do a fine foot care job on her- 
self with no trouble at all. And, don’t 
forget, just as you rub hand lotions and 
smoothing, soothing creams into your 
hands you should do likewise on your 
feet. They are trapped in shoes all day 
and take more pnishment than our 
hands so the need for softening agents 
is even greater. 

Of course, it isn’t as easy to spread 
our toes apart as it is to keep our fingers 
from meeting after the polish has been 
applied (if we do decide to polish them 
with nail enamel). A good way to circle 
that obstacle is to take a towel and place 
one of the four corners between each 
toe. This keeps them sufliciently apart 
for you to apply the pail enamel and 





Lila Leeds, Warner Brothers’ featured 
player, has her foot care developed to 
a science, She starts with a good soak- 
ing and places twisted towel corners be- 
tween toes to keep them = separated 
while the nail polish is drying 


By Mary Brown 


Beauty and Good Grooming Editor 


enables them to dry without rubbing 
against one another. 

There are one or two little rules of 
pedicuring that everyone knows but | 
don't think it will hurt to mention 
them again. Always cut your nails 
straight across. Filing and rounding the 
edges frequently leads to a condition 
that borders on ingrown toenails, if not 
actual grown nails. And, I wouldn't 
suggest that you cut the cuticle. Just 
push it back with a towel after a soft 
ening agent has been applied. 

\fter your pedicure, after your feet 
look nice enough for you to run around 
barefoot, begin thinking about the best 
covering for them. ‘Today, in the age 
of nylons, there is no reason, regardless 
of what hazards our jobs incur, why 
everyone of us should not be able to 
wear lovely sheer hose . because this 
type lasts every bit as long as the old 
stand-by service weight. 

The too-light shades of stockings are 
out. That doesn’t mean that you have 
to look like a licorice stick, but don’t 
look like an orangeade either. Flatter 
your legs and you will be on the road 
to flattering your feet, because if your 
legs look like a lollypop stick no one 
is going to bother to look down to your 
feet or up to your new hair-do. Once 
you get the correct shade of stockings 
for your various costumes, concentrate 
on having them do the most for your 
legs. Never let yourself be guilty of a 
crooked seam. Men tell us this leads 
all other vices in feminine grooming. 
And never let your stockings look 
crooked around the ankle. That alone 
can lower your rating from A to Z. 

You have, perhaps, been buying your 
shoes at one shop from one salesman 
for years and you feel he understands 
your feet. True, he may. But he does 
not necessarily understand style or the 
lovely look a pair of feet should have. 
Why don't you, just once, try on that 
pair of shoes you have been in love with 
for weeks? Just possibly it may be ex 
actly right for your feet. Just possibly 
that pair of shoes will make your feet 
look precious and feminine and endow 


(Concluded on page 638) 
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Part III: Renaissance 


Foot Covering 


Accessories 


through Eighteenth Century 
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The long pointed toes 
gave way to the broad 
stuffed toe, 


Shoes were made of 
silk, satin or soft 
leather colorfully lined 
and often embroidered. 
Slashes over the toes 
revealed colored stock- 
ings. 


Broad-toe Shoe 


Cordelieres (rosaries) 
or small mirrors hung 
from chains attached to 
fancy girdles, 


Heavy pendants were 
worn about the throat 
and paint and powder 
gained in use. 


The small muff and the 
loup or mask were in 
vogue, 


Pendant 
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The slipper and _ silk 
stocking, forerunners 
of today’s styles came 
in with Queen Eliza- 


beth, 


Slippers were deco- 
rated with small ribbon 
bows called shoe roses. 
A cork padding was 
used between uppers 
and soles. The patten 
or shoe for bad weather 
led to the high heel of 
next century, 


C2 


Low Heel Slipper 


Simall mirrors, rosaries 
or purses hung from 
chains at waist. The 
mask became more 
popular, Powder, paint 
and perfume increased 
in use. 


The short, perfumed 
glove and lace trimmed 
handkerchief were im- 
portant. So were fans 
of wood, mother of 
pearl and ivory. 


Short Glove and Loup 
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High heels became 
prominent during sey- 
enteenth century and 
from 1660 very high 
heels (Louis) and 
pointed toes were worn. 


First knitted stockings 
came’ into England 


about 1657. 
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Embroidered High 
Heel Shoe 


With short sleeves came 
elbow length kid gloves. 
Folding fans of parch- 
ment, silk or lace were 
popular, Little shoulder 
capes to cover low 
necks were embroider- 
ed or braided, 


Other accessories were 
tiny muffs, cheek 
patches and for a time 
lap dogs were a fad. 





Folding Fan 
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Satin, brocade and soft 
dyed leathers were used 
for shoes and buckles 
or butterfly bows 
adorned them, 


Heels remained high, 
shoes became more 


shapely and the tongue 
appeared, 


Shoe with Buckle 





The fan was extremely 
popular and often dec- 
orated with elaborate 
pastoral scenes, 
The scarf or mantilla 
was introduced from 
Spain. 
Patches in odd shapes 
were given names, 
Other accessories were 
the cashmere — shawl, 
mesh hairnets set with 
pearls, watches on fobs, 
walking sticks. 
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LUE was the fifth color recognized 
) by primitive man. Pale blue typifies 
) the color of cool, serene happiness, 
peace and hope, because its physical 
reactions are restful. This may have 
been the reason why it was used on 
tombs of the Pharaohs more than one 
thousand years before King Solomon 
used it in the famous temple at Jeru- 
salem. Pale blue was also the symbol 
of fidelity and truth. Deep blue sym- 
bolized piety, sincerity, sanctification, 
immortality and heaven. Hence, in art 
of the European Renaissance blue was 
used as the color for robes of the Ma- 
donna. 
Blue long went unidentified as an 
independent color. The Old Testament 
mentions sky and heaven more than 


The Story 


made gorgeous with the hangings of 
blue and white curtains. Sentimental 
use of blue at modern weddings is 
traced to the ancient Hebrews who 
ordered a blue border on wedding robes 
as the symbol of prospective marital 
fidelity. 

When the army of Julius Caesar in- 
vaded Britain about 1900 years ago it 
found the country inhabited by a Celtic 
people who are believed to have come 
to the island soon after the Stone Age. 
The Romans called them “Picts,” and 
they called themselves “Brythens,” both 
meaning painted people. In his Com- 
mentarit di Bello Caesar records: “All 
Britons stain themselves a blue color 
which gives them a terrible appearance 
in battle.” Somewhat later, Pliny, in a 


| 


of Color 


Part Ill Blue and Green 


By William F. Leggett 


Author of “Medieval Dyes” 


four hundred times; the Rig Veda and 
Zend Avesta of India contain over ten 
thousand lines largely concerned with 
description of the sky; yet blue as a 
specific color is never mentioned. It is 
quite possible that it had not yet been 
isolated and was still considered a vari- 
ant of black. Despite the characteristic 
crystal blue sky of the Mediterranean 
area the books of the Odyssey and Jliad 
fail to identify it as that color. From 
still other sources we learn that from 
two to three thousand years ago, al 
though blue was seen almost daily in 
some form, it was not given a separate 
chromatic identity. 

While other nations of the ancient 
world looked upon blue as a form of 
black the Hebrews knew it as a variant 
of purple. ‘They used it both as vest- 
ments for priests and for tabernacle 
hangings. Whenever mentioned in the 
Old ‘Testament blue and purple seem 
to have been interchangeable terms. 
Ezekiel, writing about the luxury. of 
Tyre, records that awnings of blue and 
purple were furnishings of ships. Bales 
of blue (purple) fabric and embroid 
eries were important exports of ‘Tyre. 

In ancient Assyria blue was frequently 
used to decorate clothing of nobles and 
even of idols, and it is recorded that 
the palace of Assuerus (Darius) was 
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possible reference to pagan Spring festi- 
vals, states in his comprehensive Natu- 
ralis Historia: “A blue color which the 
Celts call clas, is used by women and 
maidens of Britain to stain their bodies 
at certain ceremonies, and go naked, 
being almost the color of Ethiopians.” 

The Aegean Greeks favored a color 
they called “Minoan blue.” Egyptian 
traders had taught them to prepare it 
from powdered lapis lazuli which for 
centuries the Egyptians had mined in 
the hills of the Sanai peninsula, the 
only foreign soil ever annexed to Egypt. 
This blue substance was still used dur- 
ing both the Greek and Roman occupa 
tions of Egypt and was familiar to Theo- 
phrastus and to Pliny, both of whom 
mention it in their writings. 

The Abukir Story in The Arabian 
Nights is an amusing tale of the dyers 
of an oriental city who “suddenly for 
got” how to use any other color but sky 
blue. At that time this was the colon 
of mourning in Asia Minor because it 
symbolized prospective happiness after 
death in lands beyond the sky. In the 
Mohammedan world blue was worn by 
widows as evidence of their status in 
society. Even today sky blue is used as 
a liturgical color for certain religious 
festivals. 

The town of Coventry in England, 


was noted for a cloth known as “Coven- 
try blue” which achieved fame because 
the blue dye was not fugitive. This 
name became historic in the seventeenth 
century when Scottish Covanenters wore 
uniforms of blue in defiance to the fol- 
lowers of the English King, Charles I, 
whose troops wore royal scarlet. It is 
recorded that the Covenanters did not 
run when faced with royal muskets. 

Blue flowers, such as forget-me-nots, 
gentians and periwinkles have long 
tradition of tender associations. As the 
rarest color in Nature blue has long 
suggested rare qualities which are re- 
flected in such terms of high distinction 
as “true blue,” “blue blooded” and 
similar combinations. Incidentally, when 
we exclaim that we “have the blues,” 
we are merely using a contraction of 
“blue devils” which was popular about 
two hundred years ago. 

Judging from the vast volume of blue 
tinted items for home decoration and 
personal wear, such as textiles, ceramics 
and papers blue, although having fewer 
associated variants thin most major 
colors, is America’s favorite color. 


Y REEN, the sixth color recognized by 

primitive man, was originally the 

Wh syndic’ of youth, Spring, contempla- 
tion and hope of re-birth. The ancient 
word originally used to describe this 
delightful color has become lost. The 
modern word stems from the Anglo- 
Saxon word growan, which means to 
grow. Growan is also the root word 
for grass and gorse. 

Green is one of the older colors. It 
was known to the ancient Egyptians who 
used it long before any other people. 
Even prior to the Homeric age Egyptian 
women used a green pigment powdered 
from malachite to stain the flesh under 
their eyes. ‘This custom, an early in- 
stance of the use of cosmetics, doubtless 
had its origin in a form of magic. Green 
was not used as a textile color in Egypt 
until after the conquest of that land by 
the Arabs who, like all Mohammedans, 
considered green a lucky color. 

Green, however, had had an unfor- 
tunate history, which may be the reason 
why it became a symbol of jealousy and 
envy. Because it was long looked upon 
as unlucky, it has enjoyed but limited 
popularity as compared with other 
colors of equal modern importance. 
Green was the cherished color of the 
pagan god Pan who reportedly forbade 
its use by mortals. As it was prominent- 
ly displayed in wild pagan rites, it was 
long banned for Christian use. 

When rural life centered around the 
village commons green was used in a 
limited way to color clothes of the rustic 
population and soon became identified 
with domestic service. From Elizabethan 
times green was used as the proper 


(Concluded on page 630) 
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Vodule Furniture 








Housing and Home Equipment 


ak an a ee eal 








No longer can anyone say with real conviction 
that a table is a table for it may be a chest of 
drawers or a book shelf whenever its owner has 
the whim to dismantle and reassemble it. For 
example, the functional modern furniture pic- 
ts designed 





tured above is made of many basic ur 
on a coordinated 6-inch seale so that all pieces 
are interchangeable. Five principal cases, the 
smallest 18 inches square, the largest 36x24x12, 
are the basis for many assorted combinations, To 
any of these may be added drawers or shelves, 
a criss-cross base, long or short tapered legs. 
Small connecting metal units hold the pieces in 
place and a coin is the only tool needed for 
assembling. Note drawer construction of molded 


ply wood Photos courtesy Mengel Company, Louisville 
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Elaine Knowles 


On October first 
School of Home Economics and Ohio State Experiment Station in House- 


hold Equipment and Housing Research and Graduate Direction. 


Weaver became 


By Elaine Knowles Weaver 


Associate Professor, School of Home Economics 
Ohio State University, Columbus 


Associate Professor. 


Home 


economics is not the only drawing card Columbus has for Mrs. Weaver 


—her consulting industrial 


HY is laundry the “Cinderella of 
the Hearthstone?” ‘There may be 
several answers: it’s a tiring task 
when added to an already too-full day; 
no special room has been allotted for it, 
so it gets mixed up with all the other 
activities; and, above all, who has eve 
been known to get the same approval 
for the finished job as they do for a big 
chocolate cake or a fluffy meringue pie? 
Since the personal appearance of each 
the family and a certain 
amount of the health of the family de- 
pend upon some member's skill and 
in laundering, why haven't we 
teaching? 
Practically no colleges, and too few high 
schools, have given particular thought 
to it. 
It is up to the home economics teach- 


member of 


labor 
done more about it in our 


er to be a sort of fairy godmother in 
this case—to make washing and ironing 
more enjoyable and less tiring for our 
potential homemakers and to give them 
a respectable status among the other 
household tasks. 

For years we have had projects on 
the selection of dresses and other gar- 
ments, we have talked ease in launder- 
ing as one of the factors, but how many 
introduced the tech 
niques of laundering to our classes, o1 


of us have ever 


had the girls handle the problems in 
reality? We have taught lessons on the 
choice of sheets, towels and other house 
hold linens, but have we shown how 
water bleaching, 
bluing, boiling, rinsing, hanging, starch 
ing and ironing can affect the wearing 
quality of their investment? If you 
have, well, you are a rare home eco- 


soaps, temperatures, 


omics teacher and deserve an extra star 
in your crown. 
“What?” you may ask, “Are you sug- 
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engineer 


husband is also located there 


courses in laundering in an 


gesting 
already overcrowded course of study?’ 
Ideally, YES. However, if there ,is no 
place for a separate laundering unit in 
your curriculum there is no reason why 
it can’t be introduced into several 
courses, not only painlessly but  inter- 


estingly. HERE’S HOW: 


In the Elementary Clothing 
Construction Course 

Sooner or later every youngster in 
clothing class arrives with a package of 
striped, plaid, figured or plain cotton 
material for her first dress. She can 
hardly wait to get out pins, pattern and 
scissors. ‘To advise stopping to  pre- 
shrink the material may seem psychol- 
ogically bad but a few sad examples of 
how such materials can shrink with 
washing, and what this means for our 
dresses, should take care of that prob 
lem. So—let’s preshrink: 
1. Have the youngsters suds their dress 

lengths in large basins of warm 
water, the temperature just 
warm to the hands. 


soapy 
comfortably 
Squeeze out well but do not wring 
hard. It is a good idea to test a (sam 
ple of the material first. If there is 
any “running” or “bleeding” off the 
color, special care must be taken. 

2. Rinse in three different rinse waters, 
the first being the same temperature 
as the suds water; the second and 
third, cooler. 

3. Starching—the most important part 
of pre-shrinking — is important for 
more than one reason: it keeps the 
soil from penetrating the fibers, thus 
making for less soil staining and 
washing. Most of us 

pre-shrink because — the 


hence easier 
dislike to 
material loses that crisp new look, 
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The Way 


but this need not be true. If you 
use a wax-like ironing aid in your 
starch the material comes out as 
crisp, if not crisper, than it was in 
the bolt at the store, and will be 
easier to iron. A light perfume in 
this product makes it even more at- 
tractive. Just follow the directions 
with care. 
4. Partially dry the material on a clothes 
rack and roll for a while in a towel 
or, if evenly dry, iron immeidately. 
Fold the dress material lengthwise 
with selvages together and press with 
the iron at the right temperature. 
The regular ironing board is very 
narrow for this purpose. A good idea 
is to pad a solid table with a mat- 
tress cover, old blankets or table pad- 
ding, stretch an old sheet tightly over 
it and thumb-tack it down. 


S 


Why not have the girls wash the dress 
at school the first time it is washed 
(providing the term has not ended and 
a style review is in the air)? In no other 
way can construction features be better 
Furthermore, if the job is 


evaluated. 











Drawings Courtesy Satina-LaFrance General Foods Cor- 
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e Do Our Wash 


done at home mother is the person most 
likely to do it, and a fine opportunity 
has been lost for the youngster. 


In Personal Grooming Projects 
J 


Three basic essentials to good groom 


ing—cleanliness, freshness and crispness 


—can 


be touched in an effective way 


through washing and ironing. And in- 
terest in washing and ironing can be 
touched in no easier way than to gee 
“personal” about it. So why not spend 
some time on— 


i. 


NOVEMBER, 


How we can care for unde 
garments, bras, girdles, night clothes, 
stockings and socks, blouses, dresses 
and accessories. If no washing ma- 
chine is available, do them by hand 
(as much of it is done in the home). 
Have on hand water softener, bluing 
flakes, mild soap flakes or granules, 
starch, wax like ironing aid to add 
to the starch, big pans, basic spot 
and stain removal materials, clothes 
racks, boards and irons. 

Here is a place where good licks can 
be gotten in about spots and stain 
removal. There is a lot of chemistry 
involved and it could be taught in 
a chemistry class. 

There will be such stains as blood, 
chewing gum, ice cream, bottled 
drinks, grass, ink, rust, iodine, lip- 
stick, fingernail polish and perspira 
tion to remove. So have on hand (a) 


our 


bleaches—such as hydrogen peroxide, 
lemon juice and salt; (b) absorbents 
blotters, talcum or French chalk; 
(c) solvents — water, carbon tetra 
chloride, benzine or alcohol. Or 
there is a new stain removal kit on 
the market that has six little bottles 
to do all the tricks. 
Grayness and cloudiness in blouses, 
slips, and other wear is 
often due to soap curd left in them 


personal 


from poor rinsing. ‘This is particu 
larly true with constant hand wash 
ing. ‘To decide whether there is old 
soap in the garments, add some water 
softener to warm water and wash 
some of the garments in it. If a suds 


1947 


is raised it will be from the old soap. 
This is most likely to happen in hard 
water areas. 
To wash mild 


flakes or powder, bluing flakes and 


garments use soap 
a water softener, if necessary. Bluing 
flakes have been impregnated with a 
blue which completely dissolves and 
will not act with the alkali to form 
rust spots often resulting when blu 
cold 


ing is added to rinse, water. 


Bluing by this method helps to neu 


tralize the yellowish tinge which 
comes trom age, former insufficient 


rinsing and drying indoors. An ad 





ditional feature is the ease with 
which it can be done. 
Good rinsing is important. Again, 


the first rinse water should be of the 
same temperature as that of the suds 
water. If the suds water was softened 
it is a good idea to soften the first 
rinse the 


of soap curds that seem to hunt out 


water to avoid formation 
the hems and double seams of slips 
and 


The 


need 


and leave 
and third 
softened 


hJouses gray spots 


second rinse waters 


not be and can be 


cooler. 
Starch 


according to directions to 


oo 


devoted to 





make dresses and blouses look like 
new. It is remarkable how much 
longer starched garments will stay 


crisp and fresh. ‘They are more easily 
ironed because the iron slides easily 
over the wax-like surface. A “spot” 
of starch in the rinse water will give 
those limp slips, pajamas and other 
undergarments a “new” 


a starched 


well-worn 
look and will still not have 
feeling. 

difficult to hang 


school grounds, 


It may be garments 


out of doors on the 
so if a dryer is not available try dry 
Teach good methods of 


This will help to 


ing racks. 
hanging clothes. 
cut ironing time and will save the 
shape of many rayons and knitted 
undergarments, as well as household 
items. 

and are 


Good dampening ironing 


essential. Ironing temperatures and 
thei 
a good lesson at this point 


effects on fabrics come in for 


three lessons or periods 


this 


If two ov 


angle of grooming 


doesn't help we don’t know what will. 


In Laundering the Foods Laboratory 
Linens and Uniforms 


cleanliness of uniforms — or 


The 


aprons, tea towe ls, dish cloths and serv 


ing linens is a problem that has prob 


ably haunted the slumbers of every 
home economics teacher. A washing ma 
chine and clothes dryer are the best 
answer. 


With the new school plans for getting 


these appliances from the manufacturer, 


surely 


arrange im some Way 


every progressive school could 


to have them and 
place could be found to install them 


hen life as a home economics teacher 


could be greatly simplified 


clean dish 
bills 


supplies necessary fon 


value of 
Laundry 


We all know the 


hygienic 
towels and clothes 
on the daily quantities of these 
classroom 
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Pressure Saucepans 


By Catherine Long Taylor 


HE enthusiastic reception of the 
pressure saucepan in some homes and 
others is 


its scornful rejection in 


easily explained. Pressure saucepan 
cookery is a new way of cooking. It is 
not just a quick method of cooking the 
old way. Hence, it requires some study 
and practice, 

Just as one does not become skillful 
at cake 


dozen 


making in a single or even a 
learn skill 


ful use of a pressure saucepan in one 


trices so one cannot 


easy lesson The successful user of a 
pressure saucepan must be able to read 
and follow directions, willing to unde 
stand the principles of pressure sauce- 
pan cookery, and cager to adopt rec ipes 
developed for the pressure saucepan to 
Further 
more, she must recognize and accept the 


her particular family’s taste. 


fact that there are some things a_pres- 
sure saucepan will not do, It will not 
roast beef the same as in a roasting 


oven nor can a cake be baked in it. 
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Pressure cookery 
attention. The 


start something cooking and then go 


saucepan 
homemaket 


requires 
cannot 


upstairs to make the beds. But this 
type of cookery requires attention for a 
short time only and that time can well 
be spent in the kitchen. 

For the woman who will take the 
time to read directions, and then fol 
low them, to exercise a Normal amount 
of common. sense and a soupcoon ol 
imagination her pressure saucepan is the 
key to speedy, food-saving, appetizing 


meals, 





i. 
These pressure saucepans are represen- 
tative of a growing field in which the 
Flex-Seal and the Presto were pioneers. 
Pictured here, in the usual order, are 
the Flex-Seal, Wear-Ever, 
Revere, General Mills, Kromex, Mirro- 
Matic, Presto, Traubee, Karen and Ekco, 
Sizes range from 11% to 6 quarts; the 


Universal, 


new Flex-Seal Ebony Line comes in 114, 


2, 3 and 4 quart sizes; the new Presto 





N 


Meatmaster holds 6 quarts and may be 
used for canning also. Materials vary 
from stainless steel and cast, drawn or 
pressed aluminum to aluminum alloys; 
the Revere has a copper clad bottom. 
Covers may be flexible, as on first 
three shown, or solid. The Ekeo has 
two covers; one for use as a regular 


pan. Pressures gauges and safety vents 


also” differ. Many saucepans bear 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories label. 
All are safe if used intelligently 
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By Helen Eckhoff 


Bakiné Pans Are Important 


OME lucky people always have good 

baking results. ‘Those who don’t 

usually blame their failures on the 
way the oven bakes, the oven thermo- 
stat or the recipe. Sometimes the oven 
and the recipe are at fault. But some- 
times it is the baking pan and the way 
it is used. 

Yes, the baking pan is important! 
For baking utensils made from various 
materials bake differently from one an- 
other. Moreover, the treatment of pies, 
cakes and cookies in each of those uten- 
sils varies. It really is simple once the 
baker knows the eflect of various mate- 
rials on the baking of each different 
product such as cakes, pies, cookies and 
breads. 

Let’s consider cakes and quick breads 
first. If cakes come out light and tender, 
browned to golden perfection, there 
just isn’t any baking trouble. But, if the 
cakes take too long to bake, are not 
browned and seem a little overly moist 
or if they bake too quickly, are small 
in volume and dry in texture, it’s best 
to look to the baking utensils. “Then 
a slight adjustment in oven temperature 
will correct that baking problem. 

For instance, glass, porcelain enamel 
and earthenware utensils seem to hold 
the heat and bake more quickly. ‘Thus, 
the cake is overdone and overly brown 
ed. It is dry in texture. A reduction of 
25° F. below the recommended tempera 
ture will correct this difficulty. If the 
recipe recommends 375° F. as the bakit 


oO 
5 


} 
temperature, a temperature of 350° F. 
should be used. Baking time may be 
increased five minutes. 


Very dark cake pans 
from blue to black 


varying 


behave very 





much like glass. Any cake baked in 
them at a recommended temperature is 
over-browned, burnt around the edges 
and dry. If a 25° F. lower temperature 
is used, the cake is baked to a luscious 
golden brown, a perfect product. 

Bright, shining metal pans behave 
just the opposite. ‘They reflect heat and 
seem to delay baking. Until the shine 
gradually dulls with use, it is advisable 
to darken the bottoms of the pans light- 
ly with candle smudge. Or, in the case 
of new tinware, season it by partially 
filling the pan with water and _ placing 
it in a moderate oven for 20 to 30 min- 
utes. Repeat this several times until 
the pan darkens. 

Many of the better quality aluminum 
pans on the market today have a dull 
finished bottom. ‘They were designed 
that way so food baked in them would 
be perfect. “The recommended tempera 
ture should be used for these pans. 

If baking pans are warped, it is best 
to discard them. Warped pans just do 
not bake a good cake. One side of the 
cake will be thin and over-baked, the 
other will be thick and under-baked. 
Once warped, pans are very difficult: if 
not impossible to straighten satisfac 
torily. 

Phe amount of batter put in cake 
pans is also important. All baking pans 
should be filled two-thirds full. If too 
much batter is placed in them, the cake 
will hump in the center and crack (it 
will also do this if baked at too high a 
temperature), Or, if it is filled almost 
to the top, the batter will run over the 
sides of the pan. And, oh, such a mess 
the oven will be! 

If the pan is too large for the amount 
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It takes a tested recipe, good ingre- 
dients, accurate measuring, the right 


pans and proper baking for a good cake 


of batter, the cake will be poorly 
browned, humped slightly in the center 
and dry in texture... and in an ex 
treme case look like a cartwheel 

Sometimes when cupcake or muffin 
pans are filled it is a little hard to judge 
the correct amount of batter for each 
cup... or the temptation is too great 
“to get all the batter in’ the” pan.” 
Properly filled muffin pans will bake an 
evenly rounded cupcake that frosts and 
decorates well. ‘The two-thirds full rule 
is a good one to remember and follow. 

Pies? Here different 


There is no need to change the baking 


directions are 


temperature when various types ol pans 
are used. Glass pie plates and earthen 
ware like Granny always used seem to 
bake the lower crust of the pie to a 
crisp, golden brown which after all is 
the most Important part to bake well 
For, who likes a soggy-bottomed pie? 


black or darkened 


metal pans will also do a good job of 


Dull aluminum, 


RUNNING BLACK-BoTTIOM UNEVEN UNDERSIZED 


CAKES 
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CAKES 


CAKES 


CAKES 
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II. 


Place two sheets 
of cookies far 
apart, The sheets 
should be two 
inches smaller on ties 
all sides of oven 


baking the under crust. But bright, 


shining metal pans cannot. These pans 
may be blackened on the bottom with 
candle smudge to increase browning and 
Placing the pie 
on the lowest rack position of the oven 


crisp the lower crust. 
helps, too. The other types of pans can 
be placed in almost any position. But 
if only one pie is to be baked it is ad 
visable to place it on a rack in the low 
est or next to the lowest shelf glides. 
Cookies—like cake—are a little tem 
peramental, ‘They need understanding. 
Because most cookies are thin and flat, 
it iS Important to have a pan with no 
sides . . . or sides not over one-fourth 
inch high. 
able, a deep-sided utensil may be turned 


If such a pan is not avail 


over and the cookies baked on the bot 
They will bake evenly 
and be a golden brown when they 
\ pan with too 
deep sides will prevent the cookies near 
The upside 


tom of the pan. 
come out of the oven. 


the sides from browning. 
down rule is good to follow when bak 
ing biscuits or shortcakes, too. 

\ dark colored cookie sheet will bake 
cookies more quickly than will an alum 
inum cookie sheet which means a 
reduction of one or two minutes in 
baking time. If the cookies still seem 
to bak« 
may be reduced 25° F. 

The size of the cookie sheet in rela 


too quickly, the temperature 


tion to the size of the oven is very im 
portant, too, Sheets should be at least 
two inches smaller on all sides than the 
Ideally a 10% x 14% sheet is the 
best size if two sheets are baked at once. 


oven. 


‘Then there will be no need to switch 
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i. 


Place a single 

sheet of biscuits 

or cookies near the 
center of the oven, 
away from the sides 
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the 


the pans to obtain an even browning. 
If a larger sized pan is used, the sheets 
will have to be switched during baking. 
\ cookie sheet so large that it touches 
the sides of the oven should not be 
used. For, where it touches, the cookies 
will burn. 

Placement of baking pans in the oven 


If. 


Place four layers 
of cake on racks 
that are equally 
distant from each 
other, Stagger 

the pans for even 
heat distribution 
and good browning 





is important, too. Unless the pans are 
placed so that the oven heat can cir- 
culate around them freely, browning 
will not be even. If a single cake or two 
pans of bread are baked, the pans may 
be placed on the same rack but should 
not touch each other or the sides of the 
oven. If the pans are too large to fit 
on one rack, they should be staggered 
on two racks so neither pan is directly 
over the other. The oven heat needs 
a chance to circulate around the pans 
to bake the food evenly and thoroughly. 

If four layers or four loaves are baked 
at the same time, space the oven racks 
equally distant from each other as well 
as from the top and bottom of the oven. 
The pans must be staggered to keep 
each pan free. 

The same rule applies to the place- 
ment of pies in the oven. One or two 
pies may be placed on a rack near the 
oven bottom. When three or more pies 
are baked, the oven racks should be 
several glides apart and the pans stag- 
gered. Then the pies will be evenly 
browned to a golden turn, juicy and 
well done. 

Cookies, like cake, should be placed 
as near the center of the oven as pos- 
sible. If two sheets are baked, the oven 
racks should be in the highest and low- 
est rack glides. Unless the cookie sheets 
are so large that they obstruct the flow 
of oven heat, the sheets need not be 
switched. If the sheets need to be 
changed to obtain even browning, they 
may be swicthed when the cakes are 


almost done. 


Place two layers 
of cake near oven 
center. Make sure 
they do not touch 
each other, sides 
or door of oven 


All Photos Courtesy 
Westinghouse 
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RECIPE OF THE MONTH 


Cranberry Fruit Tarts 


2 cups fresh cranberries 
1 lemon, quartered and seeded 
ly cup seedless raisins 
I cup sugar 
Baked tart shells 


Put cranberries, lemon and raisins 


Buy Wisely °« 
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fat Sensibly °¢ 


through food chopper; add sugar and 
blend. Let stand a few hours betore 
using. Spoon cranberry mixture into 
baked pie shells; garnish with a swirl 
of softened cream cheese flavored with 
grated lemon peel. Makes 2 cups of fill 
for 8 large or 12 small tarts 


rn 
ing 


Waste Nothing 
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By Inez Greer 


Teacher of Home Economics 


Emporia, Kansas 
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S we examine the teaching of foods in the senior 

high school, the new trends seem neither revolution- 

ary nor startling. Today we are putting more em- 
phasis on helping the student to meet and solve his own 
problems and to live as a capable member of his family. 
We have become more concerned with human values 
than with proper table setting. The teaching of how to 
plan, prepare and serve a meal extends beyond the pro- 
cedures needed to cook and serve that meal correctly. 
The responsibilities and obligations of each member of 
the family, their attitudes toward foods and the idea that 
mealtime gives an opportunity for the establishment of 
family ideals all come up for consideration. 

Nutrition has a place in all the foods units. It may be 
a part of a cooperative task set up to raise the standards 
of nutrition of all boys and girls by channeling nutrition 
activities through high school students to younger broth- 
ers and sisters and on into the home and community. 
Nursery school training is another way of promoting 
good nutrition habits. 

The planning of home gardens in rural schools can 
greatly enrich the diets of many families. For this reason 
many programs of nutrition education should emphasize 
home production and preservation of food. Today we 
are not only concerned with scientific development in 
nutrition but in bringing nutrition to everyone on a 
practical basis. 

One of the purposes of the school is to develop those 
characteristics which will enable an individual to live 
creatively in a society which desires to make democray 
a reality for all people. Therefore, when formulating 
new acents in foods teaching, the Committee* chose 
these objectives: 


1. ‘To consider some ways in which the teaching of foods 
and nutrition can best contribute to the personality 
development of the student. 

2. To determine to what extent the experiences provided 
meet the needs, interests, abilities and background of 
the student. 

3. To obtain information on some of the more im- 
portant developments in food materials and equip- 
ment. 

4. To consider some devices which may be used as aids 
in developing the program. 


The experimental approach is gaining recognition 
rapidly in teaching foods and nutrition. The high school 
is not too early for students to become acquainted with 
the experimental approach to food preparation. A few 
laboratory lessons on experimental cookery will give 
meaning to the principles of food preparation taught in 
the classroom and train students to evaluate different 
cookery methods and to refrain from making snap judg- 
ments. It teaches them to be open-minded; it helps to 
develop an objective attitude. 

An illustration of this method of teaching will be 
explained in detail. In presenting the breakfast unit, 
the teacher may have her students prepare one or more 
of the foods commonly served at breakfast as a laboratory 
experiment. Such a lesson can easily be related to the 


*“A group of high school teachers attending a two-weeks Workshop of Home 
Economics in General Education at the University of Kansas selected as a special 
activity new emphases in food study. Members of the committee were: Madge 
Addington, Altoona, Kansas; Inez Greer, Emporia, Kansas; Ella Parli, Wichita, 
Kansas; Lydia Reitz, Olathe, Kansas; Glee Willoughby, Kansas City, Missouri. 
This article is a briefed account of their report to the Workshop group. 
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meal unit plan. For example, in the following breakfast 
menu, the muffins and cocoa might be selected for ex- 
perimentation prior to the lesson in which the meal is 
cooked and served as a unit. 


Breakfast Menu 
Grapefruit Sections 
Wheaties and Milk 
Muffins and Jelly 


Cocoa 


Experimental procedure demands that there be only 
one variable at a time. This means that all conditions 
must be held constant except the one being studied. If 
method of mixing is chosen to be the variable in a series 
of tests, all ingredients must be kept uniform. 
Experiment 1. Making cocoa 

Purpose: To observe the difference in consistency and 
flavor between cocoa made by cooking all ingredients 
together at the start and cocoa made by cooking the 
cocoa and water before adding the milk. 

Recipe: 


34 cup milk 


1 tablespoon cocoa 4 cup water 
lf tablespoon sugar 


Method 1. Cocoa mixed with water and milk and heated. 
Method 2. Cocoa and water boiled for two minutes be- 
fore adding milk. 


Results: The effect of cooking the starch in cocoa 
upon flavor and consistency is demonstrated by this ex- 
periment. Cocoa made by Method | seems watery and 
tastes weak. It also contains particles of incompletely 
cooked cocoa. Method 2 produces cocoa with good con- 
sistency and rich flavor. 

Experiment 2. Making muffins 

Purpose: To observe differences in appearance, vol- 
ume, texture, and flavor of muffins brought about by 
varying the number of strokes in mixing. 


Recipe: 

2 cups flour 3 teaspoons baking 

] teaspoon salt powder (double act.) 
2 tablespoons sugar | egg, beaten 

3 tablespoons fat 1 cup milk 


Use the muffin method for combining ingredients. 
Mix batter 25 strokes and fill 2 muffin tins 24 full. Mix 
remaining batter a total of 60 strokes and fill 2 muffin 
tins 24 full. Mix remaining batter a total of 100 strokes 
and fill 2 muffin tins 24 full. Mix remaining batter a 
total of 300 strokes and fill 2 rauffin tins. Bake 20-25 
minutes in quick oven. 


Results: 25 strokes produce well-rounded muffins, gold- 
en brown, light even grained, free from tunnels, of good 
flavor and size. 60 strokes produce mufhns slightly irregu- 
lar in shape and of coarse texture. 100 strokes produce 
muffins slightly browned, small size, heavy and with 
large tunnels. 300 strokes produce muffins white in color 
one-half of original size, cracked on top, filled with 
tunnels and with an off odor. 
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After students have finished their observations of the 
cocoa and the muffins they have made, they are ready 
to decide which methods to follow when they prepare 
these foods as part of a complete breakfast in their next 
lesson. 

In the advanced classes in foods and nutrition the 
experimental approach may extend over a longer period 
of time. Some teachers have devoted as much as six 
weeks to “Special Problems” which is comprised of a 
series of experiments carried on individually by class 
members. 

The “special problem” is selected by the pupil in terms 
of her own interest, needs and capabilities. Development 
of skill in the preparation of many dishes has been the 
result. After having this course one high school girl, who 
was a poor pie baker at the beginning, sold pies to defray 
most of her expenses at college. 

Not only should salable skills be emphasized, but we 
should help students to see the enjoyment they can have 
from being able to do something with real skill. 

Our guides for good nutrition are set up to meet the 
requirements for a day; it follows that the preparation 
of food and its use in a meal should be studied on a meal 
planning basis. By this method the student acquires 
skills in buying, using a work plan, and food preparation 
and serving. 

It seems clear that the forces of overcrowded housing 
and broken homes will tend to take adults and even 
adolescents out of the home, for gainful employment. 
This will demand simple, emergency meals. In our food 
and nutrition classes, we may plan and serve emergency 
meals and compare their nutritional and economy value 
with the meals that require more time for preparation, 

A variety of fruits, vegetables and meats canned and 
stored on the emergency shelf, frozen foods in the refrig- 
erator and pre-cooked foods and mixes have brought 
about a new trend in food preparation. Many house- 
keepers are wage earners, who need to develop skills in 
the preparation of emergency or time saving meals. 

We are concerned about new equipment which will 
be labor, time and space saving. It should be usable in 
a majority of the homes in the community in which the 
teaching unit is used. ‘The pressure sauce pan saves time 
and retains mineral and vitamin content of food. Some 
types can be used for canning. 

The electric oven may be very valuable to families 
who are living in small apartments where facilities for 
food preparation are inadequate. Sometimes electricity 
is available but gas is not. ‘This is often true in rural 
communities. 

The newer models in refrigerators have a larger freez- 
ing unit. This provides space for frozen food, In a num- 
ber of localities frozen food lockers are not conveniently 
located and the larger space the new type of refrigerator 
provides for frozen food is a great convenience as well 
as a time saver. 

When selecting new equipment for home or labora 
tory, the initial cost should be considered, the cost related 
to the use we give the equipment, how hard it will be to 
care for it and where and how we may obtain repairs. 

A number of new types of table covers are now on 
the market. Some of these new types of table covers are: 
plastic cloth covers, plastic place mats and cork place 


mats. 
(Concluded on page 628) 
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HRISTMAS has always been a sea- 
son of fragrant odors. ‘The Wise 
Men of the East brought frankin 
cense and myrrh to the Holy Child in 
the Manger. ‘The Christmas greens an 


nually bring their fragrance into the 
home, and spicy flavoriul candies seem 
to belong naturally to this holiday sea- 
son. Why, Christmas without an assort 
ment of homemade candies (and cook- 
ies) would be just no Christmas at all! 

Here we are, then, starting you off 
on the right track with some good candy 
recipes in plenty of time for you to 
make up several assortments—oul way 
of saying “Merry Christmas” to you, 
that you in turn may say it to your 
family, to your friends and to almost 
anyone you know. For who will not 
welcome a Merry Christmas Greeting 
in the form of a gaily decorated package 
of your own homemade candies? 

Phe containers are probably right at 
hand. ‘Those boxes and tins you've been 
saving all year long—though you really 
hardly knew what for—are just waiting 
to be commandeered in the last hurried 
days before Santa calls. Decorate the 
tins with bright enamel paints and de 
cals or stencil them if you like. ‘Trans 
form cardboard boxes into treasure 
chests by covering with wall paper sam- 
ples or wrapping in’ bright’ tissue on 
cellophane, making generous use of rib 
bons and seals to complete their festive 
appearance, Small glass jars with tightly 
fitting covers (enamel these, too) will 
be just grand for salted and spiced 
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nuts. Oh, there are so many ways of 
sending your greeting in a sweet or 
spicy manner. 

Now for the candy making. Compara- 
tively little is needed in the way of spe- 
cial equipment. ‘There are, however, a 
few items which make for efficiency and 
ease in working: a reliable candy ther- 
mometer, a  broad-bladed spatula or 
creaming knife, dipping forks, brush 
and, if possible, a set of candy bars and 
a marble slab. 

\ candy thermometer gives a range 
of approximately 60 to 360°F., in two 
degree gradations. Test the thermom- 
eter occasionally by placing it in water, 
bringing to boiling point and allowing 
the water to boil for ten minutes. If it 
registers 212°F. it is absolutely correct. 
With a deviation of more than two de- 
grees either way, make proper allowance 
when cooking as exact temperatures are 
essential to success in candy making. 
Candy temperature equivalents are: 


[TCO Eee Pm ee aes eee are 230°F. 
MMELGIN Dah wa Sauieohicante 238°F. 
PERACNGIL oso kswinee wae acne 254°F. 
Cl) Se eet enema 


Hard Crack 
A candy spatula or creaming knife is 


TS gs 
similar to a wall paper scraper. When 
purchasing, test the blade for flexibility. 

The top of an old-fashioned marble- 
topped bureau makes an excellent candy 
slab. If this is not available use a large, 
heavy platter. 

One or two candy dipping forks are 
useful for the dipping or coating of 


PRACTICAL 


Candy 
For the Holidays 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Foods 


The luscious fudge, butterscotch and sea foam candies pic- 
tured here were made and photographed in the test kitchens 
of Corn Products Refining Company, Helen Hamilton, Director 


candy centers. They are hollow, spoon- 
shaped and made of twisted wire. 

A dampened brush of the pastry 
brush type is used to remove any crys- 
tals which form on the sides of the 
saucepan. 

Candy bars are heavy metal bars ap- 
proximately 34” high and come in six 
and twelve inch lengths. 


General Tips on Candy Making 

In beating candy use a heavy wooden 
spoon and beat vigorously. Never use a 
rotary beater unless this is definitely 
specified. 

If a candy thermometer is not avail- 
able, the cold water test must be used 
—1.e., dropping a small amount of candy 
into cold water. In making the soft 
ball test on fudge, for example, take 
the pan off the fire so that the candy 
will not cook to a higher degree while 
the test is being made. Pour a teaspoon 
of the mixture into a shallow cup of 
cold water and see if you can gather this 
up in your fingers into a soft ball that 
will just hold its shape. If you can't, 
continue cooking until you can. If 
fudge cooks too hard, break it up, add 
just enough liquid to melt it without 
burning and recook to correct tempera 
ture. 

Use heavy saucepans and if much 
candy making is to be done try to keep 
them for this specific work as sugar 
readily absorbs other cooking flavors 
It is important to use a large pan wher¢ 

(Continued on page 630) 
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By Evelyn Platt 


Autumn is Apple Time 


“When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles like jewels shining.” 


HE apple is voted by many the king 

of all fall fruits. Each year its posi- 

tion is strengthened because each 
year the apple improves in flavor, ap- 
pearance and size. The quality of apple 
varieties grown today is far better than 
that of the major varieties grown at the 
turn of the century, according to Dr. 
J. R. Magness, horticulturist in the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. He points to the development of 
cold storage and to the rise of the com- 
petitive citrus industry as reasons for 
the superior apple grown at present. 
Now growers select varieties for their 
good eating quality. The Delicious, 
Winesap, McIntosh, Jonathan, Rome 
Beauty, York Imperial and Yellow New- 
ton have replaced the good keeping but 
poorly flavored Ben Davis and similar 
varieties. 

Huge farm apple orchards are prac- 


tically relics of the past because of the, 


necessity for intensive spray programs. 
Nowadays commercial orchards in the 
hands of specialists are located in areas 
where climate and marketing conditions 
are favorable. 

Fifty years ago only a small part of 
the apple crop, mostly the culls, was 
processed by drying or making into 
vinegar. Almost a third of the crop to 
day is canned, frozen, dried or made 
into apple butter, juice and many other 
products. No culls are used—only fruit 
that is sound, free of insect and disease 
damage and of good size and flavor. 

Although there are over 6,700 apple 
varieties in the United States from 
which to choose, one needs to know 
only a few to take advantage of the 
best type for every purpose. For in 
stance, crisp, juicy Jonathans are fine 
for salads, pies, sauce and baking; the 
Golden Grimes is a high quality dessert 
apple and a good “cooker; the M« 
Intosh is excellent for “as is’’ eating o1 
in salads, pies, sauce and baking; the 
Wealthy is suitable for all purposes; and 
the Delicious should be held in one 
hand on rainy nights to accompany a 
good book held in the other. 

Apples, often called the doctor's worst 
enemy because they are said to deprive 

Note: For an apple calendar and detailed apple 
information write .to.sMarilyn Olsen, .Apples Use Ad- 


visor, Washington State Apple Commission, Savings 
& Loan Bldg., Wenatchee, Washington. 
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him of many patients, valiantly live up 
to their reputation by containing all 
manner of nutrients. In addition to 
being an excellent energy food, they 
help to keep the blood alkaline, pro- 
mote normal intestinal activity by com- 
bining with water to form “bulk,” stim- 
ulate the digestive juices, and provide 
needed exercise for the teeth and gums. 


Like most fruits apples should be 
kept in the refrigerator or in a cool, 
dry basement. To get the most benefit 
and enjoyment from this versatile fruit, 
buy in season and know when the diffe1 
ent apple varieties come to market. Be 
able to recognize the varieties and lastly 
be proud of your ability to make the 

(Concluded on page 637) 





The arrow took its course; 


But gave us apple sauce. 


of apples 








Apples 
(ee ; 
& \( By Anna Reine 
Ws \\ » 
NM &. oe 
LYLE ( The apple is a healthful fruit, 
{ beh ii Delicious to the core; 


It’s fine in cakes or pies or sauce 


Or eaten in the raw 


When Paris first saw Venus 
He uttered many a sigh 

And gave the golden apple de er 
To the apple of his eye. 


Proud Willie aimed at his son’s head; 


The famous marksman did not fail Ihe Us 


When yesterday’s youngsters spoke 


They didn’t mean just for pep; 
\ Instead they twirled and 
\ twisted each other 
And danced the big apple step. 


But some youths think of apples 
In terms of public relations ; 

They give one to teacher who in turn \ 
Should feel under “A” obligations! , 
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When artificial fruits and vegetables are expensive and a variety of fresh ones 
hard to get and to keep in good condition why not make your own paper models? 


RULES and vegetables can be made 

economically and attractively with a 

little skill, paper toweling, glue and 
artist's paints. ‘They may not be the 
kind you would want to sink your teeth 
into but for classroom exercises and dis 
plays they are ideal. 

When Associate Professor Laura <A. 
Miller found it impossible to obtain the 
scarce and expensive wax variety neces 
sary for exhibits in her home economics 
classes her artistic talent and ingenuity 
rose to the occasion. She found that 
paper models could be made to meet 
the needs of even the most discrimi 
nating student of dietetics. 

Miss Miller modestly gives all credit 
to Mary Emma Barnes of the State De 
partment of Health, Atlanta, Georgia, 
for the creativeness behind the follow 
ing directions for making artificial fruits 
and vevetables. 

Materials needed are: 

1. Casco, a powdered cascin glue, grade 
\, obtainable at the hardware store 
for ten and twenty-five cents 

2. Paper toweling 

3. Flat white paint, the ten-cent store 
variety 

4. Oil paints, four, or five tubes, priced 
at ten to twenty-five cents each 

5. Paint brush 

6. Fine grained sandpaper 

7. Real fruit or vegetable for the model 
\fter the materials have been assem 

bled, this is the method to follow: 

1, Cut paper towels in half-inch strips 
2. Make up glue mixture to consistency 

of thin cream 

3. Draw paper strips through glue mix 
ture 

4. Rub fruit or vegetable with oil 
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5. Cover fruit with four or five layers 
of paper strips 

6. Dry 36 or more hours 

7. Cut through the paper with a razor 
blade 

8. Glue cut surfaces together again and 
dry 

9. Sandpaper surface carefully and 
smoothly 

10. Put ona coat of flat-white paint and 
let dry 

1}. Phen muster all of your artistic 
ability and color the paper shells 
with oil paints 

Selecting a well-shaped, perfectly col 


ored and sized fruit or vegetable is as 
important to the artificial fruit grower 





No, she is not going to eat these paper 
models even though they look that good 
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Fruit 
Stand 


By Portia Morford 


Major in School of Journalism 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 


as the painter’s choice of his model. 
Care and neatness are requirements in 
pasting the paper toweling on the pat- 
tern. Swinging a paint brush skillfully 
with the right colors can be accom- 
plished with a little practice. 

The endurance of these products was 
evident when Miss Miller displayed 
models of apples, peas and potatoes that 
were five or six years old. They com- 
pared favorably with wax models that 
had been purchased on the market for 
a dollar to a dollar and a half a piece. 

Bread models were prepared in a dif- 
ferent manner. The bread was allowed 
to dry thoroughly, then it was dipped 
in melted paraffin. It, too, keeps its 
“life-like” appearance for several years. 

Dietetics students use the artificial 
foods to demonstrate caloric, mineral 
and vitamin content of food portions 
and to show various prescribed diets. 
Often this visual presentation of food 
portions is more effective than drill in 
memorizing tables of food values. The 
student can see a “balanced diet’ in 
terms of color and form as well as con 
formation to dietary laws. 

Miss Miller has her fruit arranged in 
a cupboard with glass doors. The foods 
are attractive and appetizing; in fact, 
they seem so real one can almost imag 
ine a delightful aroma. 

So, to work! All home economics de 
partments with a few “green thumb” 
students can have their own permanent 
fruit stand without being slaves to the 
shortage of artificial foods—not to men- 
tion the shortage and high cost of real, 
edible toods which, unfortunately, can 
not possibly be conjured trom glue, 
towels and wax. 
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IRLS like boys—and boys like to eat 

—therefore, the masculine gender is 

the logical choice for guests at the 
buffet supper your home economics girls 
are planning. With such an incentive 
they will be particularly eager to “do 
things up right”—and with surprisingly 
little encouragement from you. ‘This 
will be a sugar-coated lesson if there 
ever was one and should enliven inert 
social graces in both sexes. Gracious 
hostessing may be innate to some extent 
but most of it is acquired. What never 
was, can still be—and you may be as 
tounded to see the most mischief-pos- 
sessed girl in your class transformed into 
a decorous little angel before the young 
man she happens to be smitten with at 
the moment. 


Planning the Party 

If the buffet supper is to be given by 
a foods class, each girl in the class 
might make a complete plan for the 
evening including the menu, center- 
piece, layout of the food on the table 
and entertainment. Ask each girl to 
describe her ideas to the class and from 
this potpourrie of suggestions the class 
plan could be evolved. Of course, after 
the menu is decided upon, “who” will 
prepare “what,” must be settled and 
other duties assigned. 


Laying the Table 

Leaves, fruit, flowers or a horn of 
plenty are all suitable centerpiece deco 
rations for November. ‘The setting of 
the table should present a well-balanced 
picture and be arranged so that the 
guests can serve themselves easily. Plates 
should be stacked at the end the guests 
can approach most easily. If there is 
not enough room on the table for the 
beverage, it may be placed on another 
table or on the buffet, or it may be 
served after the guests are seated. Card 
tables may be set with individual places 
or the silver and napkins may be placed 
on the serving table by the plates. Any 
dish which would be difficult for the 
guests to serve themselves should be 
served by one of the hostesses 


Preparing the supper 
Casserole dishes and roast meats aré 


always good. If the guests are to eat 
holding their plates on their laps, the 
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Third in a series of party articles 


Line-up for a Bullet Supper 


By Betty Kramer Dunean 


A buffet supper is an easy way for the 
beginner to learn the art of gracious 
entertaining. It is completely informal 
so there is no problem in putting the 
guests at ease. The hostess may give 
her time freely to her guests because 
the majority of buffet foods are pre- 
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pared in advance. 


meat should be so tender that it can 
be cut with a fork. Molded salads and 
other perishable cold foods are not de 
sirable as they are apt to melt at con 
tact with hot foods on the plate. 

Below are two menus for delectable 
buffet suppers. One is suitable for an 
advanced foods class while the other is 
simple enough for beginners. Starred 
items indicate those for which recipes 
are given. 


Menu for Advanced Food Class 
Tomato Juice Cocktail 


Hors d’oeuvres and Canapes 


Creamed Chicken in Rice Ring* 





Glazed Carrots 


Buttered Hot Finger Rolls 
Individual Pumpkin Pies 
Coffee 


One of the hostesses should serve the 
cocktail and hors d'oeuvres on a tray 
while the guests are gathering for sup 
per. ‘To make the cocktail just season 
canned tomato juice to taste with a littl 
lemon juice, salt’ and Worcestershire 
sauce. For the hors d'oeuvres cut stalks 
of celery in two-inch lengths and. stuff 
with cream cheese softened with a littl 
cream and flavored with onion juice 
Sprinkle with Steam 
prunes remove pit and stuff with cot 


dried 


paprika 


tage cheese 
Canapes 


Cheese Sandwiches—cut bread into 


fancy shapes and toast one side. Sepa 
rate two eges. Beat whites until stiff 


Season yolks with salt pepper and 
paprika and beat. Fold yolks and 1/3 
cup of grated cheese into whites. Spread 
on untoasted side of bread. Broil until 


puffed Makes about 24 small sand 


wiches 
Spread day-old bread, cut in’ fancy 


shapes with tuna fish salad or « PO SALA 
| 


Sprinkle with chopped parsley 
Rice Ring 


2 cups cooked rice 

11s cups ground parsley 

1, cup grated American cheese 
2 eggs, beaten 

I tall can evaporated milk 

2/3 cup bacon fat 

I large green pepper, chopped 


I small onion, chopped 


Mix cooked ve 
en e@ges, green pepp 
oil drop by drop, beating constantly 


Pour over rice 


parstey, cf ) 


ind ono? Lil 


mixture and add mulk 
Season to taste Cook in buttered ring 
in slow oven—setting tin a pan of hot 
Take out of oven 15 minut 


before unmolding 


wate) 


Menu for Beginners’ 
Food Class 
Ham Loaf 
Scalloped Corn 
Cole Slaw with Tomato Wedges 
Oatmeal Mutlins 
George Washington Cream Pie 


Oatmeal Muffins 


2 cups quick-cooking outs 
2 cups sour milk 
2 eggs 

I cup brown sugar 
I cup melted shortening 
2 cups flour 

I teaspoon salt 

2 teaspoons baking powder 


I teaspoon soda 


Soak the oats in sou middl Jo 
hour. Add eggs and beat Idd suga 
and mix well. Cool shortening and add 


Sift flour with salt, baking powder and 
soda Idd to mixture Bal n greased 
muffin tins at 400° F. for 15 to 20 min 
ule Makes about 24 muffin 


When everyone has finished eatin 
dishes have been removed ind CONVCTSa 
tion has calmed to a murmur, it is tine 
for one ot the hostesses to suggest a 
(Goncluded on page 6) 
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Analyzing The Job 


FTEN a simple change in a manufactured product 

will increase its usefulness. ‘The textured surface on 

bottles has made them less likely to slip out of the 
hand. Some one had to be the first to add the texture 
to the surface. Often a simple change in the way of 
working has made it possible to reduce prices. Many 
of us wish we could be an engineer in industry to work 
out new methods of procedure or design. Dietitians 
can be the engineers in the food industry to challenge 
methods used in food preparation and service. Imagi- 
nation is the best aid if new methods are to result from 
job analysis studies. 


Objectives in Selecting a Job for Analysis 

The possibility of doing a task in less time might be 
a reason for selecting the project for study. Another rea- 
son might be the improvement of the quality or to in- 
crease the yield of the product. Still another reason 
could be to organize our own thinking so as to impart 
the “know how” to some one who 1s doing the task for 
the first time. Not only is the method of work evaluated 
but also the words used to describe how the task is done. 
The making of a job analysis should be a must when 
student help is used for the preparation of food for the 
school lunch. 


Two Factors Essential in Sucessfully 
Changing a Method of Work 

In selecting a job for analysis, select a repetitive type 
of job and one that is done frequently, to give an oppor- 


cm 

By Alice Brown 

Head of the Commercial Foods Department 

David Hale Fanning Trade School for Girls 

Worcester, Massachusetts 
tunity to establish new habits of work. Without fre- 
quent repetition there is little hope that a new method 
of work will be put into practice. 


Questions Every Job Analysis Should Answer 

After selecting a job for study, the following questions 
should be asked: 

What are the objectives of the task? 

What quality should the finished product have? 
Will a change in method save time? 

What should one know to be successful at the task? 

With these questions in mind, the analysis is written 
by listing the steps of work on one side of a piece of 
paper divided into two columns. On the other side of 
the line opposite each step the following questions 
should be answered when such information is essential to 
the successful completion of the task. 

What is done? 
Why is it done? 
How is it done? 

To illustrate how a simple analysis may be made, the 
stacked method of sandwich making is given. ‘To check 
the value of this type of analysis sheet, before you read 
the instruction opposite each step, cover this side up, 
and decide how you would give the directions. ‘Then 
read and decide if a new worker could be taught quicker 
and easier as outlined on the analysis sheet. 


SANDWICH MAKING 


Remarks—Stacked method of making—only three motions used to spread the filling. 


EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 
Ee errr ee Perr e re Terre. 
| POULT Te Tere ee Te eee Ter 
OTE S TTT TRE ORE TE Eee 


SERRE rn rer reer Tes WA eae er ore es 


Wuat You Do 


1. Unwrap bread. 


2. Place one slice of bread on board. 


3. Load spatula with filling. 
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placed center of work area. 

placed right of work area. Blade 2” wide and long 
enough to reach across the slice of bread. 

placed to right of board. Filling should be right con- 
sistency to spread. 

placed to left of board. 


l 


9 


D. 
Ls 


no 


Way... WHEN... How 


. Cut wrapper in halt crosswise. 
. Turn the half loaf upside down and pull off. 
Place bread on left of work area. 


Use left hand. 
Place in front of you. 


. Judge amount of filling on spatula by weight. 
Draw under side of spatula against edge of pan to 
clean off. 
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1. Place filling on center of bread. 


! ! 
1XXXXX ! 
! ! 


5. Spread filling to edge of further side. 
!XXXXX ! 
!XXXXX ! 


6. Spread filling to edge of bread next to you. 
!XXXXX ! 
!XXXXX ! 
!XXXXX ! 

7. Place two slices of bread on top. 


8. Dip filling and spread it, place two slices of bread 
on top. 
Repeat three times. ‘The last time only one slice of 
bread is placed on top. 

9. Set the 5 completed sandwiches on a tray. 

The piles of completed sandwiches on the tray are passed 

onto another worker for cutting and wrapping. 
Sandwiches have more sales appeal if the edge show- 

ing the filling may be seen by the customer. As the in- 


Vip of spatula should reach edge of bread. 

Draw spatula to right and press against edge of bread 
to clean off the filling and at the same time allow no 
filling over the edge. 


Press with spatula with enough pressure to spread the 
filling to edge of bread. 

At edge of bread, tip spatula down and press to clean 
off and leave no filling over the edge. 


Same as step 5. 


Use left hand. 
Match edges. 


dividual sandwich is wrapped the cut section should be 
turned so this edge is in view. It takes less paper to 
wrap two triangular halves, one placed on top of the 
other, than when the two halves are laid flat. 





Aids to Counting Money and Wrapping 

Turning from food preparation to another job which 
can be studied to save time is the counting and wrap- 
ping of money. Because of the large amounts of coins 
received the preparation of this money for the bank 
takes considerable time. A system should be developed 
to keep this work at a minimum. 

If a cash register is not used, then a cash box with 
compartments for the coins of different values is a must. 
At the end of business when the cash is removed from 
the register, it should be transferred to a cash box with 
compartments, thus avoiding the time necessary to 


separate the coins into piles of like value. 

A coin tray made with many small compartments to 
hold the various size coins is of help in keeping the coins 
separated into units as it is counted. ‘The counted coins 
are placed in the compartment with the rims in view, 
which makes it easier to recount and pick up for roll- 
ing. Such a box costs about $3.00. When a box is not 
used the counted coins are placed in vertical stacks 
which have to be picked up for rechecking and often tip 
over in handling. ‘The following analysis is of help in 
teaching a new worker how to wrap coins, 


WRAPPING COINS 


MATERIALS—COINS AND WRAPPERS 
STEPS 


1. Place wrapper in front of you. 


2. Column coins in left hand. 


3. Place coins on wrapper. 


!. Bring paper up around coins and fold edges around 
ends. 


5. Stamp roll with name of organization. 
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WHat... How... WHEN 


Select wrapper to match coin value. 
Printed side down. 
Straight, narrow side toward you. 


Column running lengthwise with fingers. 


Coins held between thumb and second finger. 

Coins placed 4 distance down on paper. 

Now hold coins between little fingers and release 
thumbs to go under the wrapper. 

With thumb, lift wrapper over the coins. 

With index fingers, make one fold over ends of coins. 
Complete rolling. 

. Complete folding edges over ends. 

Tap each end. 


(( oncluded on page 636) 
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School Lunch Menus and Quantity 


Note: As far as possible use has been made of local 


abundant foods and of surplus foods. Most menus could be easily used for an A lunch by increasing the protein and fruit and 


These menus are set up for the Type B Federal School Lunch plan. 


vegetable content. Fresh fruits, fruit and vegetable juices, milk and ice cream are served daily. See recipes on opposite page 





for starred items. 

















DATE SOUP ....7 HOT DISH... .15c¢ SALAD... .12c SANDWICHES... .7e DESSERTS. . . 7c 
Potato and *« Scalloped Ham and Egg Flamingo Dried Beef and Chocolate 
f Leek on Corn Bread, Pickle Relish 15ce Souffle 
Buttered Beets Strawberry Jam 
Lima Bean Beef Stew on Biscuit, Cabbage, Carrot, Lettuce Butterscotch 
Tossed Salad & Pineapple Cream Cheese & Jelly Pie 


Cream of 
Carrot 


Lamb Broth 


i iG Bo? 


Hot Liver Sandwich, 
Celery Sticks, Tomato Juice 


Brisket Corned Beef, 


Molded Mixed 
Fruit 


Pear and Water- 


Peanut Butter 
Fresh Slaw 


Sliced Tomato 


Rice Custard 
with Raisins 


* Banana 














with Barley Boiled Potato, Turnip, cress Cream Cheese Tapioca 
Roll and Butter and Olive 
* Cream of Tuna Fish Pie with Sardine, Hard Pimiento Cheese Strawberry 
5 Celery Biscuit Crust, Green Salad Cooked Egg, Jelly Bavarian 
Sliced Tomato Cream 
Alphabet Lamburg Patty, Mashed Banana & Peanut Liverwurst. . 15c Cottage 
§ Potato, Glazed Carrots Lettuce Pudding- 
Roll and Butter Choe, Sauce 
Onion Chicken and Noodle Ground Raw American Cheese Fruit 
G Casserole, Tossed Carrot and Apricot Jam with Gelatine 
Salad, Roll and Butter Raisin Chopped Walnuts 
Vegetable Spanish Rice, Buttered Sunshine Sliced Ham. .15c Blueberry 
id Beef Cabbage, Finger of Egg Salad Roll Pie 
Cheese, Roll and Butter 
Cream of Baked Potato, Frankfurt, Red Apple Cream Cheese & Lemon Sponge 
| i Chicken 1% Lettuce and Tomato | and Pepper Relish Pie 
Sandwich Pineapple Marmalade 
Fresh Cheese Souffle, Green Vegetable Salmon Salad Roll Chocolate 
[ 2 Vegetable Beans, Tomato Juice, Ribbon Jelly Chip Cake 
Roll and Butter Mold 
| 
. Corn Scrambled Eggs, String |Mixed Green Sliced Tomato Apple Pie 
(5 Chowder Beans, Fruit Cup, Peanut Butter 
Roll and Butter 
Cream of Meat Loaf, Tomato Sauce, Stuffed Plum Pimiento Cheese Steamed 
16 Asparagus Mashed Potato, Broccoli, Raspberry Jam Chocolate 
14 Bread & Butter Sandwich Pudding 
Clam Chowder Sliced Ham, Vegetable Pineapple Lettuce and Gingerbread- 
| 7 Timbales, Cheese Sauce, | and Bacon. .15c Whipped 
14 Dark Bread & Butter S’wich Cheese Jelly Cream 
Beef Broth Chicken Pie Wheel Biscuit, Tomato Chopped Ham & Coconut (Red) 
18 Mushroom Sauce, Peas, Egg Layer 
Cranberry Jelly Fresh Slaw Cake 
Vegetable Creole Shrimp on Rice, Shredded Salmon Salad Roll Raspberry 
{ Gg Vegetable Salad, Vegetable Cream Cheese and (frozen) 
\%4 Bread & Butter Sandwich in Lime Jelly Jelly Shortcake 
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Pime Out for 


*a Merry Christmas 
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Recipes for December 


Scalloped Ham and Ege 
(50 servings) 


1 tablespoon salt 

14 teaspoon pepper 

2 dozen hard-cooked eggs 
3 pounds diced ham 


1 gallon milk 
2 cups flour 
1 cup margarine 


Make a white sauce of milk, flour, margarine, salt and 
pepper. Add cubed eggs and ham. Heat thoroughly. 
This is especially good served on corn bread. 


By Marion L. Cronan 


School Lunch Manager 
Brookline High School, Massachusetts 


Glazed Carrots 
(50 servings) 


es 


2 tablespoons salt 


18 pounds raw carrots 11% cups butter or margarine 
3 pounds brown sugar 


Wash, scrape and cut carrots into lengthwise strips. Cook 
in boiling, salted water for 20 minutes. Drain. Place 
carrots in baking pan and sprinkle with brown sugar. 
Dot with butter or margarine and bake half hour at 
350° F. 





Cream of Celery Soup 
(50 servings) 


11% cups flour 

1% cups butter or margarine 
3 tablespoons salt 

14 teaspoon pepper 


3 quarts celery 

1 cup chopped onion 
5 quarts boiling water 
7% quarts milk 


Cook diced celery and onion in boiling water. Make a 
white sauce of milk, flour and butter or margarine. Add 
celery, onions and cooking water to white sauce. Season. 
Note: diced celery leaves may be cooked and liquid 
strained and used for additional flavor. 


Banana Tapioca Cream 
(50 servings) 
% cup quick-cooking 6 egg yolks 
tapioca 
1 tablespoon salt 


1 pound sugar 
3 quarts scalded milk 


6 egg whites 
3 tablespoons orange rind 
11% quarts ripe bananas 


(about 20) 


Mix together tapioca, salt and half the sugar. Add to 
milk and cook over rapidly boiling water about 5 min- 
utes or until tapioca is clear, stirring frequently. Com- 
bine egg yolks and remaining sugar. Add a small amount 
of the tapioca mixture, stirring constantly. Slowly pour 
back into remaining hot mixture, beating vigorously. 
Continue cooking 5 minutes. Fold in egg whites and 
add orange rind. Cool; add bananas. Chill. Serve with 


cream. 





Vegetable Ribbon Mold Salad 


(50 servings) 


18 ounces lemon gelatine 1 quart raw cabbage, 
2% quarts hot water chopped fine 
4 ounces vinegar 1 quart raw spinach, 
1% ounces salt chopped fine 


1 quart raw carrots, grated 2 tablespoons onions, chopped 


Dissolve gelatine in hot water. Add vinegar and salt. 
Divide into three parts. Chill each part until slightly 
thickened. Add carrots to first part. Turn into loaf pan 
to depth of one inch. Chill until firm. To second part 
fold in cabbage and turn over first layer. Chill. To 
third part add spinach and onions. Pour over first two 
layers. Chill until firm. Unmold. Cut in slices. Serve 


on lettuce. 
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Vegetable Timbale 


(50 servings) 


14 teaspoon pepper 
l cup margarine 


7 cups milk, scalded 
3 cups dry bread crumbs 
1/3 cup onions, chopped 2 dozen eggs 

and sauteed 1 #10 can corn, cream style 
14 cup green pepper, chopped 3 cups cooked carrots, diced 
2 tablespoons salt 3 cups cooked peas 
Add scalded milk to bread crumbs. Add onions, peppers, 
salt, pepper, margarine, slightly beaten eggs and remain- 
ing vegetables. Mix well and fill greased custard cups or 
muffin tins 24 full. Bake in shallow pan filled with water 
in slow oven 350° F. for 50 minutes. Remove and serve 
with cheese sauce. (Other vegetables may be substituted 
for carrots and peas.) 
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(ver the Counter 


By Marion L. Cronan 





N returning to school this year, lunch room managers 

found that they must face and adjust to certain 

changes in the National School Lunch Act, Public 
Law +396, which was approved in June of 1946. When 
this bill was passed last year, it was thought that the 
school lunch status was put on a permanent basis, and in- 
sofar as waiting for a new bill to be passed by Congress 
each year it was. However, since the appropriation for the 
bill must come up each year, it will be necessary for 
states, cities and towns and the individual lunch room 
managers to readjust their lunch programs according to 
the amount of federal subsidy they will receive. 

Ihe federal appropriation this year for the lunch pro- 
gram is sixty-five million dollars—ten million dollars less 
than last year. This appropriation is allocated among 
the states: first, in relation to the number of children of 
school age; second, in relation to the per capital income 
of residents of the state. ‘Therefore, a state where the 
per Capita income is above the national average receives 
a smaller proportion of the federal funds than a state 
where the income is below average. ‘The federal dollar 
is matched by the state except in those states where the 
per capita income is below the national per capita in- 
come. Such states match the federal money only by the 
percentage of the national income which its own in- 
come represents. Contracts for public schools are made 
as in previous years with the state designated agency— 
usually the department of education and the school de- 
partment. ‘The standard of meal patterns is the same 
as last year. 

Po the School Lunch Act this year an amendment was 
added stating that none of the sixty-five million dollars 
appropriated for school lunch purposes is to be spent 
that is equipment. Managers 
who had been planning to receive some funds for re 
placement of equipment will have to wait a bit longet 
perhaps, or make other plans for financing equipment. 

The money appropriated will be allocated among the 
states for reimbursement to schools for food purchased 
for student lunches and will also be spent for direct 
food purchases by the United States Department of Agri- 


’ 


for “non-food subsidy’ 


culture, 

\s many more schools have taken advantage of the 
Federal School Lunch Program to aid them in maintain- 
ing their lunch rooms, it may mean that in some states 
each individual school will receive a smaller amount of 
‘The money 


reimbursement per meal than formerly. 
received by a state is prorated by quarterly periods so 
that the money can be equally distributed over the 
months the schools are in session. 


New Aids to Success in Managing 
School Lunch 
Responding to wide demand for practical help with 
details of school lunch problems, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture is preparing and issuing as rapidly as 
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possible multilith booklets, each dealing with some phase 
of good school lunch management. 

The two newest of these aids are: Quantities of Food 
for Serving School Lunches, by the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, and Small Equipment 
for the School Lunch, by the same Bureau in coopera- 
with the Food Distribution Programs Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, which has 
charge of the Department’s school lunch program. (Esti 
mating the Cost of Food for a School Lunch appeared 
March, 1947) 

Main feature of the food quantities booklet is a table 
which lists foods, tells the approximate size of a serving 
of each and the approximate quantity to buy for 100, 
and adds in a final column some special points on yields 
and weight and measure equivalents. A second table 
gives information on weights and measures of commodi- 
ties marketed on a quantity scale. 

The small equipment booklet likewise packs most of 
its facts into handy tabular form. Equipment articles 
are listed in three groups—food preparation, serving, 
cleaning and maintenance. Suitable types of articles are 
described, sizes designated, and the number of each 
article recommended for use is given in terms of five 
different sized groups, from a school serving 50-75 pupils 
to one serving 350-500. It is emphasized that the lists 
are suggestive only, since factors will differ, even in 
lunchrooms of similar size. An introduction gives back- 
ground information for putting the lists to use. 

The booklets named are available free from the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Orange Juice for School Lunches 


Last year the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion purchased for direct distribution through the School 
Lunch Program about 755,300 gallons of canned con- 
centrated orange juice. When reconstituted with wate1 
this made 5 million gallons of refreshing fruit drink 
enough to permit school children to have 113 million 
glasses of orange juice. 

Orange juice has already been purchased by the 
United States Department of Agriculture for distribu 
tion this year to schools participating in the School 
Lunch Program. During the present school year, it is 
expected that 500,000 gallons will be purchased. ‘he 
rate of allocation is up to one-sixth gallon per child per 
month—the equivalent of almost nineteen eight ounce 
lasses of the reconstituted juice. 

Uses for this orange juice may constitute a problem for 
lunch managers. Much as we know that this fruit bevei 
age is an excellent source of Vitamin C and, therefore, 
want the children to drink it, there are times when a 
little variety in flavor will avoid monotony. Have you 
tried mixing it with other fruit juices such as lemon, 


a 
o 


pineapple, or grapefruit? ‘There is a surplus war lemon 
concentrate which when mixed gives a “real” lemon 
taste and which gives a pleasing flavor to the concen 
trated orange juice. Do you aerate the juice to allow 
the oxygen of the air to be absorbed back into the juice: 
Some managers find the addition of a little sugar im 
proves the flavor. Others use it as a base for gelatine, 


salads and chiffon pies. 
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Heinz Oven-Baked Beans 


oe» A GREAT FOOD VALUE! 























Db’ Heinz Oven-Baked Beans come fully 


prepared —ready to heat and serve! 


They are a hearty, appetizing meal by themselves — 
equally good when served with frankfurters, ham- 
burgers, meatloaf or sandwich dishes. Heinz Oven- 
Baked Beans are richly nutritious—a great, stick-to- 
the-ribs energy-giving food, with the famous ‘‘home- 


tastin’”’ flavor that students go for! 


HEINZ cic 
: BAKED 
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BAKED BEANS BAKED BEANS 
TURNIPS CORN 
CABBAGE POTATOES 
eEETs FRESH PEAS 
CARROTS eeets 
CALCIUM 4 STRING BEANS CALORIES 4 CARROTS 
CAULIFLOWER TURNIPS 
ASPARAGUS CAULIFLOWER 
FRESH PEAS ASPARAGUS 
POTATOES CABBAGE 
CORN STRING BEANS 
N Groms por 10,000 groms ’ 2 3 ‘4 $ 6 7 Coleries per poond «100 200s «300 400 S00 400-700 
I vnesn PEAS c BAKED BEANS 
BAKED BEANS FRESH PEAS 
BEETS CORN 
STRING BEANS CARROTS 
CAULIFLOWER BEETS 
IRON 4 POTATOES PROTEIN 4 “srarscus 
CABBAGE CAULIFLOWER 
ASPARAGUS POTATOES 
caRROoTS CABBAGE 
CORN STRING BEANS 
TURNIPS TURNIPS 
(ligrom: por 1000 groms 2.5 5 7.5 10 12.5 Porvest 
° 
— REFERENCES: 
CORN Prermate Composrnon of Amernan blood 
Material. (. Chothield and G. Adoms. 
FRESH PEAS U. 5 Deportment of Agricaltore 
ASPARAGUS Grader 549, 1940. 
a eerie 
, a. "0. 
PHOSPHORUS 4 cavunows Madea ereors Coon 
CABBAGE Spedel Report 235, Englend, 1940 
POTATOES Dietetics for the Clinicion. M.A. Bridges 
TURNIPS Ind Edition, Lee & Fobiger, Phile., 1935 
CARROTS Conned food Reference Monvel 
STRING BEANS American Con Compony, 1939 
( Heias Nutrinene! Cherts, 0th Edition, 1940 
(Aiigrems por 1000 grams 



































HEINZ 
OVEN-BAKED BEANS 
ARE 
MONEY SAVERS, TOO! 


Institutional size — each 
tin will serve eighteen 
6-0z. portions of hearty, 
appetizing, home-tastin’ 
Heinz Baked Beans. 


BEANS 
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What's Going On in Foods 





N the market list for fall and winter 

dried fruits stand out as best buys 

of the season. Raisins, prunes, dried 
peaches and dried apples are selling at 
prices considerably lower than those of 
a year ago. Record crops account in 
part for this cost decline, but the sub- 
stantial drop in export demand from 
countries abroad that no longer have 
money to buy American dried fruits has 
increased domestic supplies and con- 
sequently lowered prices. 

This boon to American housewives 
is considered in a different light by the 
fruit packers. According to Ray D. 
Wiser, president of the California State 
Farm Bureau Federation, California’s 
huge dried fruit industry is in a “ter- 
rible mess” as a result of action by 
Great Britain and European countries 
in halting food purchases from this 
country. ‘The only foreign outlets left 
for about 200,000 tons of dried fruit, for 
which there is no domestic market, are 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 
The 200,000 ton surplus this year con 
sists of 100,000 tons of prunes, 90,000 
tons of raisins and 11,000 tons ol 


peaches. 


King-sized Crab 

Soon to grace the tables of America 
is Alaska King crab which is being 
quick-frozen, packaged and_ stored in 
refrigerated holds a few hours after leav- 
ing the Bering Sea. This feat is possible 
due to a specially-designed vessel which 
is able to freeze and haul a 200,000 
pound catch. Aboard the sturdy trawl- 
er, the crab is sorted, cleaned, steam- 
cooked, the meat shaken free of the 
shell, washed in fresh water, inspected, 
weighed, packed in freezer trays, frozen 
in a continuous quick freezer, packaged 
in aluminum foil wrapping and _ stored 
under refrigeration. 

A giant crustacean, the King crab 
often measures as much as five feet in 
claw-to-claw diameter. Its meat has a 
texture resembling perch, not so firm 
as lobster nor so oily as crab. The 
flavor has been compared both to aba 
lone and lobster. 


Grade Labeling on Up-Grade 

U.S. grade labeling on commercially 
canned foods, though voluntary on the 
part of the canners, is increasing con- 
siderably. Canners are realizing that 
never before in the history of this coun- 
try were consumer buyers so insistent 
upon quality in return for their dollars 
than they are today. Some time ago the 
U.S. Inspected Foods Educational Serv- 
ice, Inc. copyrighted the Shielded Con- 
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sumer Information Panel which is avail- 
able to all canners operating under the 
U. S. Continuous Plant Inspection Serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture, 

The shield-shaped label was designed 
in accord with definitely voiced consum- 
er preference and tried and proven in 
practical market tests by member can- 
ners. The shield encompasses the fol- 
lowing copy data: an identifying main 
heading, such as, Brand U. S. Grade A— 
Fancy Cut Green Beans, and three sub- 
headings—Description, Grade and Infor- 
mation. Under the subheading Descrip- 
tion is given the can size, weight, meas- 
ure in cups, approximate servings, va- 
riety, seasoning or flavoring, packing 
medium, locality where grown, grade 
score and other descriptive statements 
in standardized terms. Under Grade, 
the U. S. Grade standard is defined. The 
Information section includes suggested 
recipe uses and other preparation and 
care data. 
High Food Prices Affect Babies 

Spiralling food costs are having a dan- 
gerous effect on infants and expectant 
mothers according to New York City’s 
Health Commissioner, Israel Weinstein. 
He claims they are the first to feel the 
influences of rising food costs because 
both need high protein diets rich in 
meat, eggs and milk. 

A child health station physician  re- 
ported that whenever he tells mothers 


From this ugly 
king-sized crab dis- 
played so proudly 
by fishermen’ on 
Bering Sea comes 
this pink and white 
table delicacy 








By Evelyn Platt 


they should feed their children three 
eggs a week they either shrug or laugh 
bitterly. Advising worried mothers to 
use food substitutes as they did during 
the war is to no avail as even the price 
of substitute foods has skyrocketed be- 
yond their means. 


Iee Cubes in the Gravy 

That opposites attract, has long been 
expounded, and for skeptics here is a 
new basis for the assertion. Home econ- 
omists at Cornell University found that 
freezing mashed sweet potatoes with 
milk turned them a gray color. So they 
used an altogether different food — 
orange juice in place of the milk. The 
sweet potato-orange juice team worked 
out so well that after three months in 
freezer storage, the sweet potatoes still 
had a fresh flavor and a bright orange 
color. 

Cornell investigators, Ella Gleim and 
Faith Fenton, found that gravy must be 
frozen rapidly to avoid excessive bac- 
terial growth. Therefore, they added 
ice cubes to the gravy for rapid chilling. 
Teamwork in this case also proved com- 
pletely satisfactory. 


Swift’ning Makes Debut 

The latest thing in fats is an odorless, 
flavorless lard called Swift’ning which 
will keep, as do hydrogenated vegetable 
shortenings, without refrigeration. It 
can be used in cakes, pastry, for deep- 
fat frying and for all pan-fried foods. 
Swift’ning is available in one- and three- 
pound hermetically sealed cans with 
hinged tops and also in’ one-pound 
cartons. 


Have You Heard?? 
¢ © ¢ that old English style date, fig 
and plum puddings are now to be had 
in cans? They may be served hot or 
cold with a good hard sauce. Each can 
serves four to six persons. 
e ¢ ¢ that plastic bags for the refriger- 
ator are now being sold that are odor- 
less, washable and retain moisture and 
flavor of food? 
¢ © © that lard rendered on the farm for 
home use has its keeping quality im- 
proved by the addition of hydrogenated 
vegetable shortening? Tests have shown 
that adding two or three pounds of 
hydrogenated shortening to fifty pounds 
of lard at the time of rendering makes 
it keep just twice as long due to the 
effect of natural anti-oxidants in hydro- 
genated vegetable oils. 
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GET THESE TWO NEW FOLDERS NOW 


Modern Vegetable Canning —two folders for classroom use 
covering various steps in the canning of corn and peas—in bright, 
entertaining, pictorial form — give a lively new interest to the scientific 
methods which bring better foods to the American table. 


PICTURES TELL THE STORY 


@ of breeding and growing better vegetables 

@ of protecting vitamin values by speed in harvesting 
and canning 

@ of scientific methods which preserve the ‘‘fresh-from- 
the-garden”’ flavor and tenderness 

@ of corn and pea food values and correct methods of 
preparation. 





Mail coupon on page640 for your free copies 


As many copies as you need 
for your students 

Two folders, one on corn, 
one on peas, printed in 

two colors, hole-punched 

for binders, 


size 8'2 x 11 inches 





e@eeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


New color and sound movie—"From Good Earth to 
Good Tables” portrays science of pea and corn breed- 
ing, growing, harvesting and canning. Prints now avail- 
able for classroom teaching. For details write Minnesota 
Valley Canning Company, Le Sueur, Minnesota, or the 
distributors, Modern Talking Pictures, Inc., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. 


Resi 
CORN 
*F THE COB 
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THE IMPORTANCE of vitamins in human nutrition is 
well known. The right kinds and amounts of food can 
supply the body with all of the necessary vitamins that 
are known to be essential. In order that we may in- 
clude them in our daily diet we should know which 
foods may contribute these vitamins in nutritionally 
significant amounts. 

The National Canners Association and the Can 
Manufacturers’ Institute have jointly sponsored an ex- 
tensive and continuing research program. This pro- 
gram was begun in 1942 and since then has been con- 
ducted under the direction of recognized nutritionists 
at several universities and colleges. Hundreds of sam- 
ples of canned fruits, vegetables, and seafood have been 
assayed to secure up-to-date information on the nutri- 
tive values of canned foods. More than 40 canned 
foods were analyzed during the course of the work. 


Research has shown that canned foods are depend- 


able sources of vitamins where the original raw prod- 


uct is known to contain significant quantities of these 
factors. Students of nutrition know the part that each 
vitamin plays in our daily diet. They also know that 
some vitamins cannot be stored in the body; such is the 
case with ascorbic acid. Vitamin A, for example, can 
be stored in the body and so the large amounts of 
carotene (pro-vitamin A) obtained from the green or 
yellow canned vegetables and certain fruits are ob- 
viously important. 

Unlike Vitamin A, certain other vitamins such as 
thiamine do not naturally occur in large amounts in 
many foods. However, the smaller amounts of the 
vitamin supplied by such foods are important in con- 
tributing toward the total daily intake of this nutrient. 

The following charts are given for your convenience 
and facility in noting the vitamin values of the various 
canned foods assayed. These values include the water- 
soluble vitamins which are contained in the liquid 


portions of canned foods. 


jas” SAVE THESE TABLES FOR EASY REFERENCE IN PLANNING DIETS 


* VITAMINS 


APPROXIMATE CONTENT OF 
CERTAIN CANNED FOODS 








FURNISHED BY AVERAGE SERVING (1) 





PERCENT PERCENT 
PRODUCT OF OF 

RDA (2) MDR ‘3) 
*Peppers, red sweet. 180 450 
*Pimientos sca 425 
**Orange Juice — 50 130 
**Grapefruit Juice a. ae 120 
Grapefruit Segments on ae 95 
Turnip Greens a 75 
Sauerkraut ae | 65 
Tomatoes __. . - 65 
Sweetpotatocs . 60 
Asparagus . BB 55 
**Tomato Juice 21 55 
Blueberries 29 50 
SARED ............... : 19 49 
Peas . 14 35 
**Pineapple Juice __. 12 30 
Beans, Lima, green | 27 





*The servings of peppers and pimientos may be smaller 
when used as a garnish but still contribute a signifi- 
cant amount of ascorbic acid. 


**Juice is often served in 6-ounce servings, which would 
increase the amount of ascorbic acid furnished by 


half. 
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APPROXIMATE CONTENT OF 
CERTAIN CANNED FOODS 


FURNISHED BY AVERAGE SERVING (1) 











PERCENT PERCENT 
PRODUCT OF OF 

RDA (2) MDR (3) 
Peas is 8 12 
*Orange Juice .................... 6 8 
Pineapple, Sliced ................ 5 8 
*Pineapple Juice —.................. 4 6 
EER reece 4 6 
IER eer 4 6 
*Tomato Juice 4 6 
Sweetpotatoes .................. 4 6 





*Juice is often served in 6-ounce servings which would 
increase the amount of thiamine furnished by half. 


FREE for the asking! 


CANNED FOODS 
EDUCATIONAL 
PACKET 
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APPROXIMATE CONTENT OF 
CERTAIN CANNED FOODS 


FURNISHED BY AVERAGE SERVING (1) 











PERCENT PERCENT 
PRODUCT OF OF 

RDA (2) MDR (3) 
Ree 275 345 
Sweetpotatocs 225 280 
| 155 
Turnip Greens ................ 100 125 
*Peppers, red swect 2S 7 95 
PUI iileicninitticcntincisetcccen a 65 
EE 60 
Prunes, Italian 0... 27 34 
Tomatoes 0. =o 22 28 
Cherries, red sour pitted. 20 25 
**Tomato Juice _................... 19 24 
Asparagus, green _............. 12 15 
ee 10 13 








*The servings of peppers and pimientos may be smaller 
when used as a garnish but still contribute a signifi- 
cant amount of carotene. 


** Juice is often served in 6-ounce servings which would 


increase the amount of carotene furnished by half. 


APPROXIMATE CONTENT OF 
CERTAIN CANNED FOODS 


FURNISHED BY AVERAGE SERVING (1) 











PRODUCT a. 
RDA (2) 
Tuna 75 
Salmon... sespsbeietssiaat 60 
Mackerel oa 60 
Sardines 6 spssuemsiapnounniii 36 
Mushrooms ‘ 12 
Shrimp, wet pack 10 
Peas aeons 7 
I in nicncsncnenn cs eee 6 
Asparagus _............. 6 
*Tomato Juice 6 
Tomatoes 5 
Peppers, red sweet 5 





*Juice is often served in 6-ounce servings which would 
increase the amount of niacin by half. 


SUPPLIED BY CANNED FOODS 





APPROXIMATE CONTENT OF 
CERTAIN CANNED FOODS 


FURNISHED BY AVERAGE SERVING (1) 








PRODUCT PERCENT OF 
RDA (2) MDR (3) 
Sardines, in tomato sauce 13 
Mackerel ...................... hee i 
Mushrooms _....... eee i 
Salmon ................. eh 9 
os ee ee 8 
Sardines, in oil fea 8 
Asparagus, green .. ie 5 
ID occitcig sn. ee es 5 
Turnip Greens .... 5 











Requirements are the same in RDA and MDR in the 
case of riboflavin. 


A COMPLETE CLASSROOM PROGRAM 


1. Student leaflets, “Canned Foods in Modern Meals” 
2. Recipe Book, “Tempting Recipes Using Canned Foods” 
3. Suggested classroom projects for the teacher 


Order Direct—State Number of Students 
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NOTES: 

1. Average servings of 4 ounces (113 grams) are used as the 
basis of these tables. 

2. RDA: “Recommended Dietary Allowances,” Revised 1945, 
Food and Nutrition Board, National Research Council. Allow- 
ances for moderately active man used. 

3. MDR: Minimum Daily Requirements; “Label Statements 
Concerning Dietary Properties of Food Purporting to be or 
Represented for Special Dietary Uses,” Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, Federal Register, Vol. 6, November 22, 1941, Mini- 
mum allowances for persons 12 or more years of age used. 


REFERENCES: 

“Ascorbic Acid and Carotene or Vitamin A Content”—A., 

Pressley, C. Ridder, M. C. Smith, E. Caldwell; Jour. of Nutri- 

tion, Vol. 28, No. 2, August 1944, p. 107-116. 

“Thiamine and Niacin”—M. Ives, J. R. Wagner, C. A. Elvehjem 

and F. M. Strong; Jour. of Nutrition, Vol. 28, No. 2, August 

1944, p. 117-121. 

“Riboflavin and Pantothenic Acid”’— M. L. Thompson, E. 

Cunningham and E. E. Snell; Jour. of Nutrition, Vol. 28, No. 2, 

August 1944, p. 123-129. 

“Further Studies on Riboflavin, Niacin and Pantothenic Acid” 
M. Ives, M. Zepplin, S. R. Ames, F. M. Strong and C, A. 

Elvehjem; Jour. American Dietetic Assn., Vol. 21, No. 6, June 

1945, p. 357-359, 

“Further Studies on Carotene, Ascorbic Acid and Thiamine’— 

W. F. Hinman, M. M. Higgins and FE. G. Halliday; Jour. Amer- 

ican Dietetic Assn., Vol. 23, No. 3, March 1947, p. 226-231. 
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What's Going On in the Home 





ACK of a comfortable place to live— 

most unbearable of all scarce items 

—is the theme of a weekly half-hour 
radio broadcast sponsored by the NBC 
network in New York City. The pur- 
pose of the presentation is to outline 
for a bewildered and confused populace 
the underlying causes for their inability 
to “Just go out and rent an apartment 
or house.” What can be done to rem- 
edy these causes is also under discussion. 

The program assumes an authorita- 
tive air by having actual voice transcrip- 
tions of housing, building and_ public 
welfare authorities giving their views on 
the matter. Their reasons for the coun- 
try’s housing shortage vary somewhat, 
yet they all seem agreed on these points: 
1. Building was practically at a stand- 
still during the war years; 2. Our popu- 
lation has increased considerably due 
not only to many war marriages, and 
consequently more babies, but to the 
fact that people are living longer; 3. 
Building supplies are still not abundant; 
4. Our housing industry is fifty years 
behind the times in construction meth- 
ods. While almost every other mark of 
our civilization is standardized and in- 
dustrialized, our building procedure is 
completely antiquated. Painters, car- 
penters, bricklayers and plumbers all 
have different working hours, different 
pay standards and the would-be house 
builder is caught among them all; 5. 
Young men are not going into the 





Versatile home can sealer in action 


building trades the way they did years 
ago. The fact that the average age of 
bricklayers in the country is forty-five 
years speaks for itself. 

Frequently the people’s thinking on 
public issues is confused due to lack of 
information or inadequate information. 
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Programs such as NBC’s series on hous- 
ing are to be commended for their 
forthrightness and perspicuity. 


Recipe for Warm Feet 


Cold winter nights and cold feet seem 
to go together. People who from sad 
experience know this to be true will be 
overjoyed to learn that an electric foot- 
warmer has been invented. The foot- 
warmer, placed between the top sheet 
and the first blanket, brings an even 
warmth of 105° F. to the foot of the 
bed throughout the night. The water- 
proof, insulated wiring system compris- 
ing the footwarmer has a 36 by 17 
inches cover of sanforized cotton with 
a rough finish so it will stay in place 
at the foot of the bed. General Electric 
Company, manufacturers of the prod- 
uct, say the footwarmer costs only 1/3 
of a cent a night to operate. 


House Flies Waterloo—DDT 

The housewife vigorously spraying 
the rooms of her house with an oil solu- 
tion of DDT in order to rout flies and 
other insects often unwittingly kills her 
potted plants as well. Only a water 
solution of DDT should be used where 
there are growing things because oil 
burns the plant leaves. Other precau- 
tions to take are: 1. Do not let sprays 
get on eating utensils or food; 2. Never 
use oil solutions on animals; 3. Never 
spray oil solutions near open fires; 4. 
When applying DDT, remove fish and 
pets from the room and cover plants; 
5. Wash hands after using. 


Home Can Sealer 

Assembly line canning procedure in 
the kitchen is possible now with the 
introduction into the home canning 
field of an automatic home tin can 
sealer. The sealer is attached to the 
kitchen table edge, the can set in posi- 
tion, the handle turned and the seal 
made hermetically. 

The home sealer is also recommended 
for sealing fabrics in airtight containers 
to protect against moths and for sealing 
valuable papers and other objects from 
the ravages of exposure. The product 
is made by the Ives Products, Inc., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Egg Tray and You 
An aluminum tray has been made 
which holds twelve to seventeen eggs 
safely and securely yet takes less room 
in the refrigerator than the conventional 
egg box. With no cover, the tray is de- 
signed to make eggs instantly accessible 


By Evelyn Platt 





New plastic polythene ice cube tray 


without removing the whole tray. It has 
a convenient flat-bottomed design which 
allows the tray to slide easily on the 
refrigerator shelf. 

Manufactured by the Walter S. Me- 
dine Company of Hollywood, the stain- 
resisting, rustproof tray is especially easy 
to clean because there are no corners or 
hidden crevices. 


Have You Heard?? 


¢ ¢ ¢ that they're making an ice cube 
tray from plastic polythene that consid- 
erably simplifies removal of ice cubes. 
The tray can be flexed to make the 
cubes pop out, eliminating the need for 
running hot water over the bottom. 

¢ © © that it is no longer considered a 
catastrophe to spot the dress with grease 
just before the occasion? A convenient 
size bottle of non-explosive cleaning 
fluid comes gallantly to the rescue in 
such situations. Attached to the bottle 
cap is a handy brush applicator. 

e © ¢ that electric blankets can now be 
had in twin-bed size? The fabric width 
of the blanket is 66 inches—six inches 
less than the double-bed size. 

¢ ¢ ¢ that bacon has graduated from 
the frying pan to a special bacon grill? 
The bacon strips are laid over a curved 
perforated grill that fits into a square 
aluminum pan. Another company has 
introduced a similar griddle which is 
not perforated but is steeply curved so 
that the bacon fat runs down the sides. 
It fits into a round aluminum pan which 
has a spout for pouring. 

e ¢ ¢ that a new whiskbroom, all-plastic 
from handle to bristle, removes dirt or 
dust from cloth by static electricity. The 
movement of the plastic bristles across 
the fabric creates a magnetic reaction 
and draws dirt from the crevices which 
ordinary sweeping motion cannot reach. 
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Latest Survey Shows 


NEW GAS RANGES HAVE THE 
9 FEATURES WOMEN PREFER! 


In a recent survey by Elmo Roper, conductor of the 
famous FORTUNE opinion studies, thousands of 
women were asked to list the characteristics of the 


he 





be | PE sTCIMeNUiieliilelifem a-telitlact: next range they mean to buy. The 9 big features they 
d- want most describe exactly today’s automatic GAS 
-S. 2 More Modern Conveniences range, built by leading manufacturers to “CP”’ 
“ standards. 
O | 
3. Easy To Keep Clean In the Roper survey, more women voted for the gas 
a range than all other types combined. The 23,000,000 
se 4. Easiest To Cook With women who cook with gas know it is the quickest, | 
7 cleanest, coolest, most economical cooking fuel. | 
in 5. Cooks Foods Better “CP” is the trademark of the Gas Appliance 
le ks Thi ck Manufacturers Association. It’s the nationally recog- 
' 6. Cooks Things Quicker nized, unbiased buying guide you and your students 
“ ; can rely on. The ‘‘CP” seal on an automatic gas 
ie 7. Cool In Operation range is your assurance of food, time and money- 
saving advantages and high convenience and per- 
m 8. Costs Less To Run formance requirements. 
1? 
d 9. Costs Less To Buy New For complete details on ‘‘CP”’ requirements consult ‘your 
e€ gas company or write Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
is Association, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
1S ' 
o u “ 
S. 
h me——— LOOK FOR THE (p SEAL ON THESE LEADING AUTOMATIC GAS RANGES 
c A-B + CALORIC + DETROIT JEWEL + ESTATE HEATROLA + GAFFERS & SATTLER » GARLAND + GLENWOOD + GRAND 
r HARDWICK + MAGIC CHEF + MOORE'S + OCCIDENTAL + O'KEEFE & MERRITT + QUALITY + ROPER + SGE-ACORN 
e SGE-ORIOLE » SPARK + TAPPAN + UNIVERSAL - WEDGEWOOD + WESTERN HOLLY + In Canado—CLARE BROS. » MOFFAT 
a “CP”’ is a trademark of the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association, of which the manufacturers of these brand 
: named gas ranges are members. 
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Pioneers in Home 
Economics 
(Continued from page 590) 

neer is Martha Van Rensselaer. Here 
was a person who with little help from 
chart or compass, under frontier condi- 
tions, would have plunged bravely into 
the dangers of the unknown. She was 
the kind of woman who could have en- 
dured without complaint and with real 
zest in the adventure, the journey across 
mountains and plains in a_ covered 
wagon. For, fearless she was, courage- 
ous, daring, possessed of rare fortitude, 
able to follow and to lead, interested in 
the untried and the unusual, reaching 
always toward new goals—goals which 
once attained lost their vital interest to 
her because of a life-long persistent urge 
to inspect the territory just over the 
next mountain peak. A stimulating in- 
spiring person, Martha Van Rensselaer, 
and a great personality. 

On a day in 1900 in response to the 
call of Liberty Hyde Bailey, Martha 
Van Rensselaer arrived at Cornell with- 
out even a baccalaureate degree. She 
had graduated from an old line academy 
in Randolph, New York—Chamberlain 
Institute—and had reinforced this with 
many summers of study at Lake Chau- 
tauqua. Latin, Greek, English and lites- 
ature had been the subjects in which 
she reveled and which she taught in 
various schools in Pennsylvania and 
New York before fulfilling a youthful 
ambition to return as preceptress to 
Chamberlain Institute, and later to fit 
herself into the rural school supervision 
job. Now at Cornell the problem was 
laid in her lap of carrying science into 
the farm home. 

Of the pioneers in home economics 
met in these pages Martha Van Rens 
selaer was the first whose training had 
all been quite unrelated to the field of 
the natural sciences. Yet it became her 
task to produce a reading course in 
what Mr. Bailey confided to her was 
science.” Not knowing of 
what this subject consisted and finding 
herself a member of a great educational 
institution, she set about preparing for 
the job by investigating what Cornell 
had to offer. To the registrar of the 
University she went with the request 
that she be enrolled in courses in “do 
mestic “What is domestic 
science?” queried David Hoy. “I do not 
know,” replied our Martha. So_ she 
studied catalogs as she pondered over 


“domestic 


science.” 


her knowledge of farm homes and theit 
needs and found the only specific help 
was in courses in gardening, in butter 
and cheese making and in bacteriology. 
These gave promise of something appli- 
cable to the solution of the problems 
of the farmer’s wife. 

When she went to attend the course 
in bacteriology the learned professor 
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asked, ‘‘Why are you taking this course?” 
Martha’s reply was characteristic of her 
functional approach to the solution of 
a problem, “To help me teach women 
why they should keep the dish cloth 
clean.” The bacteriologist’s retort was 
never to be forgotten. “Nonsense,” said 
he, “It is enough to teach them it is 
nicer to keep it clean.” And this in a 
day when typhoid epidemics were still 
common. In fact, Ithaca and Cornell 
University’s student body were soon to 
be stricken. Dairy herds were shot with 
tuberculosis. Undulent or Malta fever 
had not been brought to public atten- 
tion. Septic sort throats were accepted 
almost without comment. ‘The water 
supply of many towns and cities was still 
unsafe and the well on the farm a fre- 
quent source of contagion. The dipper 
or common drinking cup was the ugyal 
rural school utensil for quenching thirst. 

While Martha was exploring the 
meaning of “domestic science” and ex- 
amining the resources in her environ- 
ment which might contribute to her 
understanding of its practical uses, she 
was not otherwise idle. She dug down 
into the rich depths of her experience 
with rural homes and her observation 
of farm women’s needs and emerged 
with a brilliant idea for the first leaflets 
to be sent out to satisfy these needs. 
Iwo history making classics resulted— 
Saving Steps and Saving Strength. This 
is not the place to tell the story of news- 
paper notice nor of controversy arising 
from the “unwisdom of calling the at- 
tention of farmers’ wives to the fact of 
their hard work.” Enough to say that 
almost over-night college mail was 
flooded with letters of appreciation from 
the “‘wives” themselves. Other leaflets 
soon began to follow these—leaflets on 
gardening, on home sanitation, on read- 
ing in the farm home, on food for the 
family and on and on for many years. 

The reading course had opened a 
broad road on which to carry to the 
women of the state both information 
and the feeling that there were forces 
in the state of New York friendly to and 
interested in them. From such a small 
beginning emerged some quarter of a 
century later a New York State College 
of Home Economics—a college which in 
the last analysis grew out of the belief 
of women that it represented them, was 
concerned with their welfare. 

Ihe Lake Placid Conferences which 
began the first summer, 1901, of Martha 
Van Rensselaer’s residence in Ithaca, 
constituted her real initiation into the 
ranks of home economists. In that group 
she represented a new approach and 
concern, As Mr. Dewey had said, the 
20th century was “‘sociologic” and it was 
to this modern star that Martha Van 
Rensselaer hitched her wagon. Her ob- 
jective, on analysis, seems to have been 
not so much the applications of science 


to household processes as the place, 
purpose, quality or function of women 
as they met the impact of these proc- 
esses. It is interesting to recall how 
this modern point of view projected 
itsel{ into her procedures. With Dean 
Bailey’s stimulus and support Miss Van 
Rensselaer quietly introduced two credit 
courses into the announcement of agri- 
culture’s offerings to students. Note 
their titles: Woman’s Work and Home 
Economics and Household Management. 
Several years later this “sociologic” bias 
blossomed further in a course titled 
Woman and the Family. 

In the few years between these activi- 
ties Martha Van Rensselaer was heat- 
ing over irons in behalf of higher edu- 
cation in home economics, and _ to 
“ready” Cornell University to receive 
its erstwhile unwanted offspring. ‘The 
Lake Placid Conferences had been fruit- 
ful and inspiring for Martha, and she 
saw a way by which their benefits might 
be extended. So in the winters of 1905-6 
and 1906-7 two non-credit winter courses 
in home economics were offered by the 
college of agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity. ‘These courses were taught chiet- 
ly by distinguished representatives of 
our pioneers in home economics: Ellen 
H. Richards, Marion Talbot, Mary Hin- 
man Abel, Anna Barrows, Isabel Bevier, 
Abby Marlatt, $. Maria Elliot, Alice 
Peloubet Norton. All took part in the 
belief that their share in this enterprise 
might in time come to pay dividends. 
They believed that to introduce higher 
education in home economics into the 
college of agriculture in New York State 
would signify a real victory. 

As a matter of fact the reward came 
sooner than anticipated. The statewide 
interest in the farmers’ wives reading 
course was evidenced in a subscription 
list of some sixty to seventy thousand 
names and the growth of groups of rural 
women organized into Cornell Study 
Clubs. The prestige of the winter 
courses and their large attendance had 
by 1907 brought familiarity with the 
name home economics. Popular ap 
proval had given it status and dignity. 
As a result, with neither fanfare nor 
opposition, in the fall of the year 1907 
a department of home economics in the 
college of agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity came quietly into being—a de- 
partment unique in its appointment of 
two heads, Martha Van Rensselaer and 
Flora Rose, to manage and direct two 
part-time clerks but with no staff to 
their names. 

Cornell has been featured thus con 
spicuously only because what became in 
its hierarchy of fields of education the 
New York State College of Home Eco 
nomics was more the product of the 
ideals, the vision, the industry, the 
initiative, the sheer courage and the 


(Concluded on page 633) 
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This is de luxe white sauce — a newsy recipe for advanced class demonstra 


tion, and a base for sophisticated party dishes to serve in your own home.” 


COMPARE NUCOA WITH OTHER TYPES OF FAT MOST COMMONLY 


y USED IN COOKING—AND SCORE FOR FLAVOR. You may be surprised! 


Take white sauce, for instance, as a good — fifths of the tasters, while one-fifth voted 











bland food for testing the flavor of the fat. 
We invite you to try the above recipe three 
ways—(1) using Nucoa Margarine, (2) sub- 
stituting the most expensive spread for 
bread, and (3) substituting a popular hydro- 
genated shortening. Conduct a blind taste 
test in your classroom, or among your friends. 
You'll be interested in the flavor preferences. 
When leading newspaper food editors and 
home economists in New York City recently 
participated in a similar test, the score (kept 
by one of them) was a tie between Nucoa 


and expensive spread for bread for four- 


— 
d 
uy 
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Special Recipe Sheet giving five 
FREES vei: ious variations of Fluffy 
White Sauce. Sheet fits standard notebook. 
Write The Best Foods Inc., Department 
B-11, 88 Lexington Ave., New York 16,N.¥ 





Matditens NUCOA | 


SO good ‘it melts in your mouth _ 
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for the shortening-made sauce. 


THERE’S NOTHING HAPHAZARD about 
Nucoa’s fine flavor and food value. 15,000 
U.S.P. units minimum of Vitamin A are guar- 
anteed, winter and summer, in cach pound, 
175 laboratory tests daily insure this Vitamin 
A richness, as well as Nucoa’s uniformly ap 
petizing flavor and texture. And Nucoa is 
new-churned the year round, on order only. 
There is no “storage” Nucoa. That's why 


spread on bread or at cooking temperatures 


Nucoa, you'll find, is alwavs good 






















Even the Least 
(Continued from page 587) 


tionships are equally involved. 

Often it is because the girl needs so 
much help in these personal and social 
relationships that management is diffi- 
cult to teach. More than likely, she has 
not yet learned to settle personal differ- 
ences without bitterness and quarrelling. 
If she has had an overdose of house- 
keeping duties at home, sometimes she 
will refuse to do the same kind of work 
at school, perhaps without giving the 
reason for this refusal since she has 
never experienced respect for personal 
preference in such matters. When upset 
in this way, she does not appreciate that 
there is fun in working with others, nor 
does she realize that by learning more 
efficient methods in school, she can make 
the work at home easier and more pleas 
ant. She may have developed a defen 
sive attitude toward the group and 
shown unwillingness to put forth a 
greater effort than any one else; again, 
she may be reluctant to do her best 
when others in the group are not put 
ting forth equal effort. 

Under these conditions the pupil can 
progress toward better social values and 
personal relations only if we, as home 
making teachers, employ superior tech 
niques. We must be very clear about 
our own values and be persistent in up 
holding them. For instance, we may de 
cide to wash that cookie sheet in prefer 
ence to calling back the girl who left 
it or to leaving it for her to clean the 
next day. Ordinarily the girl should 
wash the dishes she has used. But if she 
has behaved in a more than usually co 
operative manner today, it may be wiser 
to ignore the lapse. This experience 
with cookie sheets can easily be followed 
by another lesson with special emphasis 
on the care of equipment after use. Or 
the teacher may deviate from the usual 
procedures by saying casually next day: 
“Someone thinks that cookie sheets will 
clean themselves if she leaves them in 
the oven over night.” The culprit is 
quite likely to giggle as she owns up: 
“Who, me? Oh, I forgot—I won't do it 
again.”” The probability is that she 
won't do it again and there’s no resent- 
ment to spoil the good teacher-pupil 
relationship. 

Teacher-pupil rapport is essential. 
Once established, a good relationship 
can suffer many setbacks without per 
manent dissolution, but until the child 
feels that she has status in her teacher's 
eyes, she is not free to accept the help 
offered. 

No matter how poor a child's be 
havior or response, finding some good 
quality on which to build and express- 
ing approval of this quality will open 
the way toward more desirable behavior. 
“Sally, you're always so prompt and 
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cheerful,” will lead Sally, who is always 
prompt, cheerful and noisy to consider 
the matter and ‘calm down” a bit. 

Verbal help at just the right time has 
prevented many a classroom crisis. “My, 
but you’re peppy, today; I know you'll 
finish the dishes in a hurry,” may stop 
a young dishwasher from sudsing her 
partners along with the last of the 
dishes. 

At other times physical help will do 
the trick. Standing by to dry a few 
dishes, then handing the towel to one 
of the pupils and moving on as though 
the matter is settled will head off an 
argument as to who is to do what. The 
teacher’s immediate presence plus the 
added assistance gives the needed lift 
to the children and carries the assump- 
tion that all will go smoothly from 
there on. 

Habits, both mental and physical, are, 
of course, built on consistent practice 
and satisfaction. Frequently when effec- 
tive routines have apparently been estab- 
lished and satisfactory relations attained. 
one or more of the pupils will show a 
regression due to tensions in their lives. 
It may be Ann’s lack of sleep because 
of the noisy family upstairs which makes 
her flounce away from her group with 
a loud, “I don’t care; you can do it,” as 
someone suggests that she might be 
neater about her work. Or _ perhaps 
some difficulty which Betty and Helen 
had in their last class is responsible for 
their giggling which eventually spreads 
throughout the class and leads to an 
epidemic of mistakes. These setbacks, 
which test the teacher's flexibility and 
poise, make it necessary to begin again 
and with a new approach. The teacher 
knows, however, that by meeting these 
regressions with composure, their dura 
tion can be shortened. 

Good illustrative material is effective 
with the retarded pupil. Unless she is 
particularly interested in some special 
phase, a slow child is unlikely to look 
up material in the files for herself. How 
ever, she will look at clear, attractive 
pictures which drive home a_ single 
point, for instance, people dining to 
illustrate correct table setting. Careful 
selection of illustrations is necessary, 
however, because both magazines and 
manufacturers tend toward too elabor- 
ate table settings. Cartoons, on the other 
hand, are often more true to life. 

Demonstrations are especially needed 
in teaching the retarded child. These 
help her to become familiar, not only 
with the recipe, the ingredients, the 
equipment and method of using it, but 
also with the product being made and 
the way it is to be served. They help 
to orient the child and give her con- 
fidence in her own ability to achieve 
success. 

Making and tasting an unfamiliar 
food is often a source of worry rather 


than anticipation. Although sampling 
usually culminates the demonstration, 
the teacher can allay doubts by serving 
a taste of the new food before the dem- 
onstration begins. Occasionally she may 
“just happen” to have samples on hand 
a day or so ahead. The judicial, “Oh, 
that’s good. Why can’t we make some?” 
then insures interest and cooperation 
from the start. 

All instruction for the retarded child 
must be simplified for ready comprehen- 
sion. In teaching preparation of the 
room for the next class this simple, ex- 
plicit instruction should be integrated 
with teaching fine personal relations. 
Here it is advisable to provide a variety 
of workable visual aids which pupils 
can consult almost on the run. These 
guides help keep happy relations and 
an orderly room in spite of limited 
time and lapses of memory. 

The most effective guides are often 
the simplest. For instance, printed 
labels on drawers where extra or special 
utensils belong make it easy to find 
these items as well as put them away. 
Labels also encourage classmates to be 
cooperative and helpful in straightening 
up the room and if another teacher 
asks to borrow a bowl or a knife any- 
one can find either one without inter- 
rupting the class to ask questions. Then, 
too, at the end of a busy period, the 
labels save many a harassed housekeep- 
er’s “What'll I do with this?” just when 
no one has time to answer. 

Labels should be large enough and 
sufficiently heavy to be read_ easily. 
Those printed in India ink are more 
satisfactory than hand written or type- 
written ones. When the labels are in 
place, a coat of white shellac or color- 
less nail polish will help preserve the 
surface. Scotch tape, easier to apply 
and more attractive at first sight, tends 
to darken and roll off; then the whole 
job must be redone. 

To keep together utensils which be- 
long in one unit kitchen or work center 
and eliminate the frustration of long 
searching, it is helpful to paint handles 
or edges with quick drying enamel of 
an identifying color. As long as one 
streak of color remains, it is easy to 
find where equipment belongs. Jane 
would be furious at having to check all 
drawers to put away a stray measuring 
cup but she finds it easy to trace the 
cup’s source by the color on its handle. 

Visual aids can be enlisted to keep 
drawer and cupboard space in order 
and to save arguments as well. Lists of 
equipment or drawings are often used 
However, there is another device clearer 
and more vivid: this is the close-up 
photograph. Mounted on black card- 
board, covered with transparent, wash 
able plastic material, and then placed 
where they are readily accessible and 

(Concluded on page 638) 
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What's Going On in Textiles 
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FACT-PACKED Department of 

Commerce report on the fabric and 

clothing trend at the end of this 
year shows: 

1. There are no signs of a break in 
textile prices in the immediate fu 
ture, but some downward adjustment 
is likely to occur. 

2. There may be a drop in the rate of 
production of fabrics, but total sup 
plies for the year will be substantially 
higher. 

3. More staple products are being made 
with improvements in quality. 

4. The price of textiles and textile 
items are being “sandwiched’’—that 
is, high and low prices heading to 
wards a center. The net result will 
be more merchandise in the medium 
bracket. 


Durable Moire Finish 

Among the fabrics gaining a fashion 
foothold are black moire failles. But 
some of these cloths lose the moire effect 
entirely if a drop of water touches them 
or if they are wet cleaned in dry clean 
ing. Luckily, there is a durable finish 
created for all-rayon or rayon-and-cotton 
bengalines and moires which almost wel 
comes laundering. 

In applying the finish, the fabric is 
passed through a bath containing ther 
mo-setting resins, dried at a low tem 
perature and then embossed. After the 
moire effect has taken, the material is 
cured so that the effect becomes perma- 
nently a part of the fabric. Finishes of 
this nature may add a few cents to the 
cost per yard but will give the fabric 
longer life. 


Bamboo Rayon 

\n Indian company which is to man 
ufacture rayon by the viscose process is 
considering the use of bamboo as a raw 
material. Bamboo pulp has been used 
in India for the last 20 or 30 years for 
the manufacture of a variety of papers 
including high class book and writing 
papers. Research there has proved that 
a pulp can be obtained from bamboo 
which has the possibility of a successful 
rayon manufacture. ‘The results are yet 
to be seen in this country. 


On The Floor 

In carpets, novel textures are being 
created with a combination of clipped 
and unclipped loops. The result is a 
mottled two-tone effect like that of a 
twist weave. ‘The back of this carpet 
material is treated with Latex which 
keeps the rug from raveling when trim 
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med to fit odd angles and corners. ‘This 
treatment even eliminates the need for 
rug cushions. Two basic techniques are 
used in making these rich rugs: a sharp 
outline is chiseled into the level surface 
of the carpet, or a sculptured effect is 
made by raising a pattern above the 
level of the carpet. In monochromatic 
colored carpets startling effects of light 
and shade are cleverly produced by these 
new weaving tricks. 


All About Seams 

Seam engineering is a name given to 
the research work that produces better 
quality sewing thread. One company 
which conducted extensive tests to meas- 
ure the seam strength of the product it 
offers, reports among some of its find- 
ings, these facts. 

1. The needle thread size (spool thread), 
and under thread size (bobbin 
thread), must be correct in order to 
get maximum seam strength. 

2. The finish of the material can affect 
the seam strength of a garment. 

3. The selection of proper needle size 
and eye sizes has a bearing on seam 
strength. 

The end result of seam engineering 
tests lead to information that can im- 
prove seam strength as much as 50 to 
100 per cent and create better appear 
ing seams which can take greater abra 
sive wear, 


Wall Covering 

A new wall covering combining cloth 
and paper laminated with plastic has 
just appeared. Washable, marproof and 
exible, it can be easily applied by 
amateurs. Other claims are that it com 
impregnated 
paper with the decorative value ol 


bines the toughness of 
paper and the clear 
resin. 

Known as “Wallfab,” it is being wide- 
ly used as a wall covering where re- 


transparency of 


sistance to grease and to frequent wash- 
ing is required, 


Be Fresh as a Daisy 
Wrinkle-resistant cottons are making 
their bow this month. Dan River Mills, 
Inc. announces a new exclusive chemi 
makes cottons as 


cal process which 


wrinkle proof as woolens or worsteds 
Cotton fabrics to which the process has 
been applied successfully are corded 
chambray, gingham and tweed for wom 
en’s wear and cotton plaids for men’s 
sport shirting. 

Phe process is considered permanent 
for it has resisted ten standard washing 
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tests and still has its wrinkle-proof pow 
ers. Yes, fabrics so treated will cost a 
few pennies more, but the price will 
not be above the normal range for these 
cottons. Until more of the process is at 
work, no treated fabrics will be offered 
for over-the-counter selling. Its first ap 
pearance will be in ready-to-wear cloth 
ing. 
In Vogue 

Lace is enjoying another spell of pop 
ularity. Emphasis on longer slips for 
the new skirt lengths is one of the rea- 
sons manufacturers and home sewers are 
finding lace a useful extender. With 
lingerie fabric still short of demand, 
slip lengths will be increased with wide 
bands of lace. 

The new, more feminine styles in- 
clude lace street dresses and evening 
gowns. These additional uses have also 
the demand for lace--more and more of 
which is being made in this country. 


A Gajit, A Gadget 

A handy little aid for quick and ac- 
curate measuring has been most appro 
priately named “Gajit’’ — pronounced 
gauge-it. Made of a strong, light metal 
with an ebony finish, this little gadget 
has a sliding indicator which instantly 
shows the user the exact measurement 
of work at hand. The usefulness of the 
tool is not limited to measuring hems, 
tucks, ruffles or distances between but 
tonholes and buttons. The “gajit” will 
find its way also into the knitting bag 
and embroidery basket. 


A Wordy Subject 

When does a word become a word? 
Funk and Wagnalls, publisher of the 
New College Standard Dictionary, make 
a rule of including a word—any word 
as soon as it has been used enough by 
enough people. New words or word 
combinations are constantly — being 
coined, many under the guise of fash 
ion, to spark the imagination of the 
buying public. Some of these have be 
come so familiar that they are accepted 
as a matter of course. Nine of the latest 
entries in the Funk and Wagnalls dic 
tionary are: wedgie, bobby pin, shivvies 
snow suit, soakers, sun tans, nylon, ac 
cessories, halter, Are you surprised? 
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Why one fabric 





dries more quickly = |) = 


than another 


It’s A Joy and labor-saver to be able to wash 
out undies, for example, hang them up and 
have them dry in what seems like almost no 
time—to be exact, from ‘] hour to overnight, 
depending on the temperature and degree of 
humidity in the air. 

Well, that’s a satisfaction you enjoy with 
washable fabrics made of Celanese* cellu- 
lose acetate yarn. And there’s a scientific 
reason. Because these Celanese yarns are a 
man-made fibre of precision quality, they 
have many inherent points which distinguish 
them from both Nature’s fibres and from 
Viscose process rayon. 

For example, one property of Celanese 
yarn is known technically as “low moisture 
absorption.” When you dip a garment in 
water and lift it out, Celanese fibres carry out 
far less water than do other fibres. Having 
“soaked up” less water, your garments of 


” (pati 





Celanese yarn dry in less time. And the 
smooth surface of Celanese yarn, free from 
fuzzy roughness, picks up less surplus water 
by capillary attraction than do natural fibres, 
This quick drying quality is merely one of 
the differences that set apart fabrics of Cela- 
nese yarn from silk, wool, cotton and viscose 
process rayon. 

Among other properties, Celanese yarns 
have a high degree of dimensional stability 
—resistance to shrinking—and also have ex- 


treme resistance to mildew. 


‘To be sure of obtaining the superiorities 
of modern Celanese synthetic yarn, look for 
the Celanese label when you shop for clothes 
or fabrics. There’s a difference well worth 
seeking—that’s why quality manufacturers 
are proud to label their garments “Celanese?” 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 


Madison Avenue. New York 16, N. Y. 
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School for the Deaf 


(Continued from page 585) 


course as well as a unit in Family Relations which is 
concerned with learning how to live happily with others 
and how to adjust to the ways of living. Studies in per- 
sonal hygiene and grooming as it relates to developing 
happy social personalities constitutes the work in Per- 
sonal Regimen. In the Child Care and Home Nursing 
course, efficient child development through social and 
physical needs is discussed along with the care of the 
sick and convalescent. 

This program parallels the academic program and all 
the girls take these courses. 

For those who wish to specialize in a trade so that 
they may earn a satisfactory income, a vocational train- 
ing program may be taken after graduation from the 
academic and homemaking work or may be taken full 
time after a certain amount of aacdemic training. This 
curriculum offers at the present time four fields of spe- 
cialization. Girls may train for power machine work 
in the garment trade or for commercial foods work by 
taking classes in quantity cookery in the school kitchens 
under the direction of the dietitian. These girls are 
trained for salad or sandwich work or for baking or 
dessert making in hotels and restaurants. Many girls 
become skilled in dressmaking which enables them to 
work in the alteration departments of department stores 
or in the custom dressmaking business. 

A relatively new field of specialization is Floriculture 
in which the students train in our greenhouses and de- 
velop knowledge and skills whereby they can work in 
florist shops or for wholesale greenhouse companies. 
The activities of our vocational program are such that 
our students learn work in which they do not have to 
contact the consumer. This business relationship would 
be difficult for the deaf employee. 

Applied art is correlated throughout all our courses. 
This year the seniors made their graduation dresses of 
pastel organdies over taffeta slips in the power machine 
and dressmaking classes, and in an art class each girl 
designed a floral spray for the skirt of her dress which 
was applied with textile paints. Screen printed fabrics 
were designed and made in another art class and the 
dresses were constructed in a clothing class. 

Many of our class activities are correlated with othe: 
classes and departments. ‘This year the home decorating 
class made draperies, dressing table skirts and uphol- 
stered stools for the personal grooming room. ‘The dress- 
making class made new cheerleader costumes. ‘The 
power machine classes designed and made children’s 
dresses, pajamas and cover-alls for the primary students 
and shop aprons for the boys’ vocational classes. Arts 
and cralts classes made state properties and sets for most 
of the major school programs. 

leaching home economics in a school for the deat is 
both a challenge and an inspiration, and the satisfaction 
gained by helping the handicapped is most rewarding. 
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New Accents 
(Continued from page 605) 


There are many commercially prepared food products 
to be had which may be used to some extent in our food 
and nutrition classes. Frozen foods, canned _ biscuits, 
packaged rolls, muffin mix, biscuit mix, prepared pie 
crusts and pie fillings, and many others may be obtained. 
These food products provide excellent learning oppor- 
tunities for the student. Comparative studies on cost, 
nutritive value, flavor and time of preparation should 
be made to determine their value. 

One of the newer trends in making learning a living 
experience is student planning. This may take several 
forms—one of which is a plan called “committee work.” 
Certain phases of the dinner unit, such as table service 
and etiquette, lend themselves well to this method. For 
example, the class might line themselves up on three 
committees; one on table setting, one on table service 
and one on table etiquette. Committee work offers the 
student a chance to reveal his abilities of leadership and 
to show his cooperative spirit. Good behavior patterns 
may also be established. 

Home economics clubs are another example of how 
students plan and work with the teacher to develop a 
program of work along the line of their needs and 
interests. Clubs also give the students an excellent op- 
portunity to make their contribution to the community 
life. They may help in the nursery school or give a 
Christmas party for underprivileged children. 

A good teaching aid serves several purposes. It should 
enrich and broaden the scope of the program, illustrate 
a certain technique and stimulate interest along new 
lines of thought. It should serve as a standard of pro- 
cedure to improve pupil performance and have a specific 
clean-cut purpose. It should be related to the goals 
under consideration but shorten the learning process by 
showing the relation to the problem at hand. 

Plastic foods in demonstration work, food cut-outs, 
films, film strips, slides and projected pictures are effec- 
tive visual aids in food study. Summary of trends noted 
in teaching of foods: 

1. Continued emphasis on the problems of human 

relationships 
. Nutrition included in the teaching of all food units 
. The experimental approach to the teaching of foods 
. Continued emphasis on the teaching of foods by the 

meal planning basis 
». Participation of both students and teacher in plan- 
ning class activities 
6. Increased emphasis on helping young people develop 
salable skills 
7. Increased development of skills for use and for en- 
joyment 
8. More encouragement of fundamental and important 
participation of young people in the life of the com- 
munity under school guidance 
9. Practical use of new food products and equipment 
10. More use of visual aids. 
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Candy 


(Continued from page 606) 


indicated in recipe since milk and cream 
mixtures boil up considerably. 

In greasing slab, pans or bars use oil 
instead of butter because it is bland and 
does not contain the salt and moisture 
that butter does. 


Chocolate Fudge 


tablespoons butter 
cups sugar 
tablespoons corn syrup 
squares (ounces) 
unsweetened chocolate 
% cup milk 

teaspoon vanilla 

cup broken nut meats, 
(optional) 
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Combine all ingredients except vanil- 
la and nut meats. Cook in large heavy 
saucepan to soft ball stage (238°F.) stir- 
ring only until sugar and chocolate are 
melted, and removing any drops of 
syrup from sides of pan with dampened 
brush. Remove from fire. When quite 
cool (110°F.) add vanilla; beat until 
fudge loses its glossy appearance and is 
firm enough to hold its shape when a 
little is dropped from the spoon. Stir 
in nut meats, if used, and turn into 
otled pan or onto oiled slab between 
oiled bars. Cut into squares when firm. 


Good fudge is rich, smooth and 
creamy. The secret of perfection is to 
cook it only to 238°F., then cool to 
110°F. before beating. Fudge which is 
beaten while still hot is apt to be sugary 
and grainy. 
Coconut Fudge 

1 tablespoon butter 

2 cups sugar 

% cup milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 
2/3 cup shredded coconut 


Combine butter, sugar and milk in 
large heavy saucepan and cook to soft 
ball stage (238°F.) stirring only until 
sugar is dissolved. Remove from fire. 
When quite cool (110°F.) add vanilla 
and beat until creamy. Stir in coconut 
and turn into oiled pan or onto oiled 
Mark into 
squares when almost set, cutting apart 


slab between oiled bars. 


when c old. 


Chocolate Pyramids 
Y% pound sweet chocolate 
2 cups flaked cereal 
Heat chocolate over boiling water un 
til partly melted, then 
boiling water and stir rapidly until en 
tirely melted. Add cereal and mix light 


remove from 


ly until cereal is completely coated with 


chocolate. Drop from teaspoon onto 


waxed paper and cool, 
Salted Nuts 
Nuts (blanched) ; Salt; Oil 


Sprinkle nuts very lightly with oil, 
using not more than one teaspoon toa 
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cup of nuts. Spread in single layer in 
baking pan, and brown delicately in 
moderately hot oven, 375°F., stirring 
occasionally that they may color evenly. 
Sprinkle with salt after removing from 
oven and spread on crumpled unglazed 
paper to absorb any surface oil. AlI- 
monds, peanuts, pecans, English wal- 
nuts, Brazil nuts, cashews, pignolias, 
hazelnuts, etc. may all be prepared in 
this manner, each variety should, how- 
ever, be toasted separately as some 
brown more quickly than others. 


Butterscotch 
2 cups sugar 
2/3 cup dark corn syrup 
14 cup water 
14 cup cream 
\%4 cup butter or margarine 


Cook all ingredients except butter to 
(260°F., stirring occasionally. Add but- 
ter and continue cooking, with constant 
stirring, to (288°F. Turn onto oiled 
bars or into oiled pan. When cool and 
almost set mark deeply into squares and 
when cold cut or break apart. 


Sea Foam Candy 


3 cups granulated sugar 
14 cup dark corn syrup 
2/3 cup water 
14 teaspoon salt 
egg whites 
teaspoon vanilla 
cup chopped nut meats 


at ee 


Combine sugar, water and corn syrup 
in saucepan. Cook over medium heat, 
stirring until sugar dissolves. Then 
cook, without stirring, to 248°F. (firm 
ball stage). Just before syrup reaches 
248°F., beat egg whites and salt with 
rotary beater until stiff but not dry. 
Pour syrup slowly over egg whites, 
beating constantly until all syrup ts 
added. Continue beating with wooden 
spoon until nearly stiff enough to hold 
its shape, add nut meats and vanilla. 
Drop from teaspoon onto waxed paper. 
Makes 134 pounds. 


Cinnamon Sugared Almonds 


11% cups sugar 

14 teaspoon ground cinnamon 
34 cup unblanched almonds 
1/3 cup hot water 


9 
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Combine sugar, cinnamon and water, 
stir until sugar is dissolved and when 
thoroughly boiling add almonds which 
have been toasted in the oven with one 
teaspoon butter. Simmer until the syrup 
is heavy and at the point of sugaring, 
then remove from the fire and stir vigor- 
ously to keep the nuts separated. 


Parisian Sweets 


I cup stoned dates 

1 cup dried figs 

I cup seeded raisins 

1 cup shelled nuts 
Grated rind 1 orange 
Grated rind 4% lemon 


Pass all ingredients together twice 
through food chopper, using the finest 


knife. Turn onto a board or slab which 
has been generously sprinkled with con- 
fectioners’ sugar, mix thoroughly, press 
out one inch thick and cut into squares 
or diamonds. Roll in granulated sugar 
and set aside to dry. 

Variations: 

Roll mixture into balls the size of 
marbles and coat with granulated sugar, 
finely chopped nuts or coconut. 

Cut fruit mixture rather smaller than 
usual and dip in melted chocolate. 


Candied Fruit Rind 
Rind of 2 or 3 oranges 
1 pound sugar 
Water 

Scrub rinds thoroughly, then cut into 
strips about 4” wide. Cover with cold 
water, place over slow fire and bring to 
boiling point. Pour off water, add fresh 
cold water and bring to boiling point. 
Repeat this process three times. Then 
allow rinds to simmer gently until 
tender. This is a rather long process 
but in a pressure cooker they will be 
tender in about 15 minutes. Drain, re- 
serving 2/3 cup of the liquid. Return 
this to the rinds, add sugar and simmer 
very slowly until rinds are clear. Cool, 
drain and toss in granulated sugar until 
every piece is coated. Any drained off 
syrup may be reserved for re-use in 
place of adding all fresh granulated 
sugar. 

Grapefruit rind may be similarly pre- 
pared but the water should be changed 
four times instead of three because of 
its greater bitterness. 





Story of Color 


(Continued from page 596) 


color for aprons and stockings of house 
servants. For many centuries it was not 
considered a suitable color for a well- 
placed individual to use for clothing. 

Because of its camouflage value in 
woods and forests green was popular 
with such border-line characters as 
Robin Hood and his band and with the 
“jovial ragged men” who hailed the 
leadership of Sir John Falstaff. As peo 
ple deserted agricultural life for urban 
vocations and professions, they wished 
to conceal their backgrounds and_ so 
green was largely neglected as a cloth 
ing color. Even today it is not so popu 
lar as other colors for women’s clothing 
and men use it very little in Gomparison 
with other colors. 
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gc ARE SPECIFICS ON 


HER : A CAN OF 
WHATS IN GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 


< GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 






Food energy. ..225 cal. 


we : Protein....... . 26. a 

Net-after-processing nutritive values arrest he+. | ae 

for grapefruit juice, and the 40 other panies: Siar ae 
commercially canned foods which Calcium....... 41 mer 
represent over 44°, of our national Phosphorus.... 66 ars 
canned food consumption, are now Wron.........-. 2 mgr. 
available in booklet form. Vitamin A..... 05 mgr. 
Thiamine...... .179 mgr. 





Riboflavin..... .097 mgr. 
SG Kiwsesos .87 mgr. 
Ascorbic Acid. . 168 mgr. 


Calcium Panto- 
thenate...... .61 mgr. 
No, 2-size can y 


_ 
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CONTINUING RESEARCH PROJECT conducted at several of America’s 
leading universities is now in its sixth year. This project is sponsored by the 
National Canners Association and the Can Manufacturers Institute. 

“Canned Foods in the Nutritional Spotlight,’’ the new booklet, con- 
denses much of this research, tabulates nutritive values by individual foods, 
and charts foods by rank as sources of six chief vitamins, three minerals, 
fat, protein and carbohydrates. It is concise nutritional reference material 
on 41 commercially canned foods. (For free copies, address: Can Manu- 
facturers Institute, Inc., 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

In using these figures, remember that they are net-after-processing, giving 
the ready-to-heat-or-eat values for foods in cans. 

It is evident from these studies that the lengths to which today’s canning 
industry goes to protect and preserve nutritive elements show impressive 
results. We believe you will agree that, on their merit, canned foods should 


be recommended as a means of promoting better national nutrition. 








WRITE FOR CAN MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC. 
YOUR FREE 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
COPY TODAY 
NMOL aMelibicliil-lee dachicvaae a) cma meds 
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British Columbia 
(Continued from page 589) 


tive and efficient laboratories that have 
surprised visitors from many parts of 
the continent. 

The University of British Columbia 
has a growing Extension Division with 
a home economist and a handicraft spe- 


cialist on the staff. Short courses are 
given in rural areas and during the 
winter months groups come into resi- 


dence on the campus for periods of 
varying length. Under their auspices 
Mrs. Meigs Atwatcr, well known leader 





Department 


Home Economics 


Director 
Kellogg Company 
Baule Cree. Michizan 

\ME NATURE expects young people to 
LD get a large share of their vitamin D 
by being out in the sun. This system works 
fine in summer but is not nearly so effec- 
tive when children go back to school. 


I know you are concerned about this. 
[ am, too. I spent three weeks soaking 
up Arizona sunshine last spring and came 


home feeling like new. Then and there 
I decided to devote this first column of 
the new term to vitamin D 

THE SUNSHINE VITAMIN 

AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE 
The Kellogg cereal which brings the 
vitamin D effect of sunlight indoors is 
Kelloge’s Pep. Every one-ounce serving 


provides 400 I.U, of vitamin D. This is the 
daily allowance recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council. 


Without sufficient vitamin D, a child 
could drink quarts and quarts of milk and 


still not have strong, straight bones and 


sturdy teeth. Vitamin D enables the body 
to utilize the calcium which is eaten. 
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ey 


in weaving circles on this contine-t, 
conducted a weaving course on the 
campus this spring. 

Graduate courses in home economics 
have not yet been established at the 
University though facilities for the fu- 
ture are being built up as equipment 
is secured. However, two hospitals, the 
Vancouver General and the Royal Jubi- 
lee Hospital in Victoria, give dietetic 
interne-training approved by the Ca- 
nadian Dietetic Association. The Edu- 
cation Department at the University of 
British Columbia gives the required 
work in teacher training in one year 


wor KEntoss'® 


A VACATION BENEFIT 


PUPILS WILL ENJOY ALL YEAR! 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 


Explain to your classes what vitamin D 
does and why it is needed long after the 
“cod-liver-oil age.’’ Dramatize sound bones 
as the framework of an attractive figure 
for girls and of an athletic build for boys. 

Also make it clear that few foods in 
their natural state contain vitamin D. In 
fact, the National Research Council says 
that vitamin D is the one nutrient diffi- 
cult to obtain, even in a good diet. 

In making Pep Whole Wheat Flakes, 
vitamin D (calciferol) is added during the 
cooking process. Thus children who eat 
Pep can get all the vitamin D they need 
from this favorite cereal. 


PEP’S OTHER BENEFITS 


Pep supplies whole-wheat values of niacin 
and iron and more than the whole-grain 
value of thiamine, an “energy vitamin.” 
Speaking of energy, Kellogg’s ready-to-eat 
cereals give you the same energy value, 
ounce for ounce, as cereals you have 
cooked yourself. And speaking of cooking: 
do you know you can make delicious muf- 
fins, cookies and candies with Kellogg’s 
cereals? 


Mary I. Barber, virector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


Kelloggs 


KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES - PEP 
RICE KRISPIES - RAISIN BRAN FLAKES 
40% BRAN FLAKES - ALL-BRAN 
SHREDDED WHEAT - KRUMBLES 


PRACTICAL 





following graduation and the Home 
Economics Department handles special 
methods for prospective teachers in that 
field. 

Home economists are employed by 
utility and equipment companies in the 
province and requests for trained young 
women are increasing from food manu 
facturers and distributors. “The provin 
cial and city departments of health, wel 


fare bureaus and medical clinics have 
nutritionists on their staffs. Hospitals 
throughout the province have fully 


qualified dietitians in as many cases as 
such have been available. Here as in 
every other province, the demand for 
trained home economists far exceeds the 
supply, hence the aim of those in the 
training field is to recruit and equip 
young women who may adequately fill 
the vacancies. 


Buffet Supper 


(Continued from page 609) 


game. The first one is the hardest to 
get started; after that the party mood 
becomes infectious and everyone has 
ideas for something else to play. Try to 
keep the emphasis on games which will 
carry over into adult entertainment 
Charades and Twenty Questions, for 
instance, are perennially popular. 

There are many different ways to play 
charades but here is one of the most 
favorite. Each player passes to the per 
son on his right a slip of paper on which 
he has written a word or group of words 
(such as an advertising slogan, the title 
of a book or a movie, a proverb, etc. 
I'he one who receives the slip of paper 
must act out in pantomime the word or 
words—either by syllables or as a whole 
\ll the other players except the one who 
gave him the paper try to guess the 
word or words. The actor is not allowed 
to speak, but he may hold up fingers 
to indicate a player is coming close with 
his guesses to the right word, and he 
may point dramatically to the one who 
ouessed the correct word. 

In Twenty Questions the player who 
is “It” thinks of one specific person o1 
object. He tells the group whether it 
belongs to animal, mineral or vegetable 
category, or a combination of these 
Ihe other players try to learn what or 
who it is by asking not more than 
twenty questions. Only questions which 
can answered with “no’ 
are allowed. The group should narrow 
the category 
questions before asking direct questions 
Turner?” 


be “ves” or 


down by asking general 
such as, “Is it Lana 

Chere is no combination like good 
food and good company as the basis for 


a pleasant evening. So here's to a suc 


cessful party—one which will not only 
increase interest in foods class but also 
stimulate interest in more and _ better 


entertaining at home 
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Pioneers— 
(Continued from page 622) 


leadership of one of the pioneers of 
home economics, Martha Van Rens 
selaer, than of the aggregate of all the 
other factors essential and valuable as 
they were which entered into its crea 
tion. From 1900 until the very day of 
her death in 1932, Miss Van Rensselaer 
carried the major burden of its develop 
ment from two simple inspired leaflets 
until it reached its real climax, the ap- 
propriation of approximately a million 
and a half dollars for the building and 
equipment which she did not live to sec 
completed. 

Such achievement does not arrive lik« 
manna from heaven. There lies a story 
back of it, a story of value to home 
economists. A story based on the influ 
ence which the belief of a woman in 
herself, in the merit of other women 
and in the strength of women united 
to promote a cause in which they be 
lieve, may have in attaining that cause. 
Almost from the day of her arrival in 
Ithaca, Martha Van Rensselaer began 
to build up the faith of women in them- 
selves and to organize groups of women 
into study clubs. Study clubs which she 
herself visited and to which she gave 
much personal attention. In addition 
she sought throughout the state to en 
list the interest of all women’s organi 
zations in this new field of education 
specifically devoted to family life. The 
time came when she called to Ithaca 
representatives of these organizations to 
form a council to advise with the dé 
partment of home economics—their de 
partment of home economics—and_ to 
aid in shaping its destiny. Organizations 
like the League of Women Voters, The 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, The 
American Association of University 
Women, The Jewish Women’s Council 
The Grange, The Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, The Cornell Study 
Clubs later to become the Home Bu 
reau, all sent representatives year after 
year and their counsel was wise and 
effectual 

To reward the interest of member: 
of the council, Martha reached out to 
bring to their meetings noted speaker: 
Among these were Anna Howard Shaw 
Carrie Catt, Julia Lathrop, Ruth Bryan 
Owen, Jane Adams, Eleanor Roosevelt 
and Eleanor Morgenthau. Always 
Martha reached for the highest, the 
brightest, the most illuminating star to 
shed light on a situation \ she mo 
bilized and organized these commo! 
forces it was always on the basis of inte: 
est in an enterprise of importance to al 
oncerned—not a college of home eco 
nomics and a building appropriatior 
ior Cornell University, but benefits for 
he people of New York State 

Never on the I’ and “my” basi 
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did Martha Van Rensselaei approach a Rensselaer made to the potential future 


situation. Always it was “we” and ‘‘our development of home economics in this 


Phat was an essential part of her quality country. Against almost solid country 
and psychologically sounder than she wide opposition, in the face of activ 
knew. It brought results—a building in antipathy of immediate administration 
1911, the change in name 1 ‘om depart in her own institution, she succeeded in 
ment to school in 1915, the change in holding together under the administra 
status from school to separate colleg tion of home economics itself, its three 
in 1925, a huge appropriation for an vitally related and concomitant fun 
other building and its equipment in tions—extension work, resident teachin 


1929 and 1930—all because the women and research. It was a revealing and r 


of the state had come to believe in home warding effort for time has shown 
economics and to stand solidly back of that each contributes to and receive 
its development. 


One further contribution Martha Van 


from the others values which are almost 


incal ulable 
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The answer is yes—with jour help. 
For you, as a teacher, are familiar with 
the modern methods of baby feeding 
that doctors approve. 


So, your girls will learn from you that, today, doctors 
advise planning baby’s menu around milk and high 
quality prepared baby foods—such as Gerber's. They 
make meals tastier, more nutritious for baby —easier 
for mother. 


We at Gerber’s would like to help you give future 
home-makers important information on modern 
infant nutrition. If you haven't already written for 








them . 
SEND FOR THESE CLASSROOM HELPS 
Infante Nutrition Teachers Manual 
e Yours for the asking. Also, free, Infant 
o Nutrition Student's Leaflets. See orde 
Sal v— : blank on page 639 Of this magazine 
1. . pee 
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LE 
er ber Ss 
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H. F.C. Offers You... 





These 3 new lectures are 
available to help home- 
makers. ‘‘Talks”’ are included to be 
read as pictures are projected. 
1. ‘‘Managing the Family Income’’ 
You'll see a typical family plan a practical 
budget and make it work. 
2. ‘‘What Shall I Wear ?’’ 


How to build a satisfactory wardrobe for the 
entire family. Includes planning ahead, shop- 
ping with skill, keeping clothes wearable. 


3. ‘Mrs. Consumer Considers Credit’’ 


Chart lecture on the who, what, why, when, 
where, and how of consumer credit. 


Other HFC favorites for your use: 
these illustrated lectures have been 
helpful and widely used. 

1. ‘Take Time to Make Time’’ 

A discussion of practical ways to save time 

and energy in housekeeping. 


2. ‘How Does She Do It ?’’ 


Principles of motion and time study applied 
to cleaning the refrigerator. 


3. ‘Buy Words’”’ 


Shows attitudes, skills, techniques of ‘‘bet- 
ter buymanship.”’ The three “buy words” 
—plan, evaluate, practice—are explained. 


For complete information about 
filmstrip lectures, send in the coupon. 


7 Department of Research PHE-11 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


: 919 North Michigan Avenue & 
i Chicago 11, Illinois i 
Please send me your folder ‘“Household’s 
B Consumer Helps.” & 
‘ |) ery erry Teer Trier hee er : 
t DEFOE. wc cece ees eeevassccesenesssseceseses t 
i CO: cba ee nena Zone OT Pe erTT ft 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


—__ Corpor atvio7-— 


CoTABUSHLO 1878 
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Way We Wash 
(Continued from page 599) 
procedures can quickly offset the price 
of the machine and dryer, and “‘send- 
ing them out” has lost the students the 
experience and responsibility of keep- 

ing them in good condition. 

With one of the new automatic wash- 
ing machines, one machine load should 
take care of the aprons or uniforms each 
week, and one load a day will care for 
the tea towels and other laboratory 
linens, After an original demonstration, 
laundresses for the week could be as- 
signed to the responsibility of washing 
and ironing. The already mentioned 
projects have had to do mainly with 
personal wear; this effort would be com- 
parable to some of the home problems. 
It is practically a guarantee that the 
students will give more thought and 
attention to the use and care of these 
items in the laboratory. 

When an automatic washing machine 


is available, the procedure is simple. 


The soiled fabrics are loaded into the 
machine, the water softener, soap, and 
bluing flakes added, and the mechanical 
mechanism does the rest. When they 
have been washed, rinsed and spun dry 
enough for regular drying, they can be 
pumped into the tumble dryer. In a 
little over an hour they can be not only 
washed but thoroughly dried. Tea tow- 
els and such can be folded from the 
dryer, as they will be so soft and 
wrinkle-free that there should be no 
need for ironing—they are more ab- 
sorbent without it, anyway. 

If there are not enough towels for a 
daily washing, they can be dried in the 
dryer and held over for a bigger wash 
day. There is no need for rinsing them 
in the usual fashion and having them 
hang about the lab to dry. 

Uniforms and aprons offer another 
problem. They need starching. And it 
can be done right in the machine, by 
having the starch mixture made ready 
and poured into the machine. With the 
water valves shut off, the machine, on 
rinse cycle, will thoroughly carry the 
clothes through the starch water and 
then spin it off, leaving them ready to 
be dried. 

Just as an experiment, have some of 
the uniforms left unstarched and _ the 
others starched with starch to which a 
wax ironing aid has been added. When 
ironed and worn, have the girls com- 
pare the difference in appearance—how 
they hold up in freshness, and if soil 
absorption differs. It should be a good 
lesson. 


In Housing and 
Room Arrangement Units 
Such units would not be complete 
without some consideration of where 
laundry work is done and how, its space 
requirements, and the physical condi- 
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The Knox Lesson 
Is Basic! 


And here it is: factory-fla- 
vored products cannot pos- 
sibly compare with dishes 
made with pure, unflavored 
Knox Gelatine... because 
Knox recipes are made with 
real fruits or real vegetables 
...and flavored with their 
good, natural juices. Better 
| tasting and better for you! 


| FREE! Special Home Eco- 
| nomics Classroom Material 
and new Knox Booklet, 
| Luscious Pies and Candies. 
| Write to Knox Gelatine, 
| Box 2, Johnstown, N. Y. 
| 

| 


KNOX GELATINE 


| ALL PROTEIN, NO SUGAR 














CRAFT BOOKS 


| For Home Economics Classes 





NEW! 
THE ART OF 





MAKING 
by 





A book full of ideas for making the best- 
liked of home-made rugs. Crammed with 
successful design ideas and patterns—over 
150—many of which have been sold to such 
organizations as McCall's. The author ex- 
plains and illustrates all processes involved 
and the simple equipment needed. Takes 
up important problems—color, size and 
uses for each pattern. $3.75. 


NEW! Edith L. Allen's 


WEAVING YOU CAN DO 


The author of the popular Rugmaking Craft 
takes up now all the important questions 
involved in successful hand weaving. Covers 
| all basic variations of weaves, all types of 
looms, their methods of operation, and 
threading details. Developed from close 


experience with problems of amateur 
weavers. $2.50. 

CARD WEAVING—Clifford........ $1.25 
RUGMAKING CRAFT—Allen....... 2.00 


1227 DUROC BLDG. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 





HOOKED RUG 


Martha Batchelder 
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tions necessary to make it a drudgery- 
less task. Laundry planning should be 
on a par with kitchen planning and 
should not be overlooked. Furthermore, 
adequate consideration cannot be given 
to it unless methods of washing and 
ironing are known to the planner. This 
is one reason there are so many poor 
kitchens today—to say nothing of laun- 
dries. Probably few architects or men 
who have done the most of the plan- 
ning for these rooms have ever done any 
cooking and it is even less likely that 
they have ever done washing or iron- 
ing! If our future homemakers learn 
these things in school, they can be of 
more help in planning their own homes. 

So DO try to find time for a special 
faundry unit in your teaching curricu- 
lum. We have watched college stu- 
dents gain respect for laundry tasks and 
tackle them with real zest and en- 
thusiasm. Some of them have con- 
demned their parents for never having 
given them any such responsibility at 
home, especially those who planned in 
a few months to start their own homes 
with only the experience they had had 
at college, in one course. That was 
better than none, of course, but laundry 
training should have started in junior 
high school, at least. 

Why not start a laundry project now? 


If you, as a teacher, are interested in‘ 


better laundry methods the students 
will be, too, and be assured that the 
project will be profitable to all. 


Laundering References 
This is the Way to Wash our Clothes 
by Eleanor Aherne. Silver Burdett Com- 
pany, 1941 
The Good Housekeeping Housekeep- 
ing Book by Helen W. Kendall. Stam- 
ford House Publishers, 1947 


Free Booklets to Teachers 


With the Greatest of Ease. General 
Foods Corporation, Postum Building, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, New York 

Home Laundering and Teachers’ 
Project Book for Home Laundering. 
American Gas Association, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, New York 

Home Laundering Manual. Educa- 
tional Division, Westinghouse Manufac- 
turing Company, Mansfie!d, Ohio 

Home Laundering Manuals. Consum- 
ers’ Institute, General Electric Corpora- 
tion, Bridgeport, Connecticut 

This is the Way I Iron My Clothes, 


Bendix Home Laundry Institute, South 
Bend 24, Indiana. 


Committee — A group of persons 
who, singly, think they can do nothing, 
but who, together, agree that nothing 
can be done. 
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ONE cup of creamy-smooth Carnation Milk velvet- 
blends the sauce for the chicken. Another cup enriches 
the rice ring. Try this delicious, nutritious recipe—then 
write for a quantity recipe card and for Carnation’s 
“Velvet Blend Book” of tested milk-rich recipes. Address 
Carnation Company, Dept. 752-G, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


CREAMED CHICKEN ON RICE 


Creamed Chicken: 


1'4 tablespoons butter 1 cup Carnation Milk, undiluted | 
2 tablespoons flour 2 cups diced cooked chicken ) 
1 cup chicken broth 4, teaspoon salt 

Make a sauce of butter, flour, broth, Carnation Milk, and salt. Add diced / 
chicken and heat in double boiler. Pour creamed chicken into center of 

rice ring, garnish with parsley. Serves 6 to 8. / 
Rice Ring: | 
1 egg 1 cup Carnation Milk, / 

teaspoon salt undiluted 
1 teaspoon grated onion % cup chicken broth } 


3 cups cooked rice 






Beat egg. Add remaining ingredients. Pour into well 
buttered ring mold. Set in a pan of hot water. Bake 
in moderate oven (350°-375° F.) until set (about 45 
min.). Serves 6 to 8. 
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Analyzing the Job 
(Continued from page 611) 
Methods of Fruit and Vegetable 
Preparation Evaluated 

Before money can be earned in sales the food has to 
be prepared. The low selling price of food in all school 
cafeterias makes it necessary to prepare the food by the 
most efficient method of work. 

Pineapple is often prepared by cutting the fruit in 
round slices. One then removes the rind from each slice. 
Ten percent more fruit may be obtained by the block 
method of cutting as well as a saving of time. First, 
slice off the top and bottom of the fruit. ‘Then slice off 
the rind on the sides in four slices, remove the remaining 
“eyes.” In weight and measure this method has given 
better yield than the circular method of cutting off the 
rind, 

To remove the skin from oranges, do you hold the 
fruit in your hand and pare round and round as apples 
are pared? Perhaps you place the orange on a cutting 
board, cut off the top, bottom, and slice down the sides 
to remove the skin. If only a few oranges have to be pre- 
pared cither method may be equally good. If however 
many oranges have to be sectioned, then the method of 
placing the fruit on a board is less tiring than holding 
the weight of the fruit and the hands and arms in an up 
position. When this method is learned then grapefruit 
should be prepared in the same way. 

Another time-saving method is to cut the sections of 








“SCIENCE SPINS A YARN” — for general use 


An inspirational, technicolor film on rayon, written and 
produced especially for students of high school age. 

This new film gives students a broad understanding of rayon 
and the part it plays in modern living. It is especially re- 
commended for use in general assemblies, general science, 
home economics and social science classes. 21/ reels — 25 
minutes long — 16 mm. — technicolor and sound. 


“HOW RAYON IS MADE” — for semi-technical use 


A unique 4-unit educational film package, semi-technical in 
detail, giving the key steps in the production of Viscose, 
Acetate and Spun Rayon. Unit includes: (1) silent, black- 
and-white 75 frame film strip, (2) 16 mm. sound motion 
picture, (3) reference leaflet, (4) users’ guide. 






_— 


TO ORDER, USE COUPON IN THIS ISSUE 





Ve 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
Box 864, G.P.O. New York 1, N. Y. 
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grapefruit before they are removed from the membrane. 
On very large fruit one cuts around twice, cutting almost 
to the center of the fruit. 

The method of placing vegetables on a cutting board 
and using a French knife is more time saving than the 
method of holding the vegetable in the hand and slicing 
with a small knife. One important time saving rule 
should be remembered; use a knife long enough to reach 
across the area to be cut. 

There are many other methods of preparing fruits 
and vegetables which could be studied in order to save 
time and to give exact information to the worker doing 
the task for the first time. 


Motion Study of Covering Pastry Tarts 
with Strips of Pastry 

One method of covering tarts with pastry is to place 
6 strips of pastry cut just long enough to cover one tart, 
3 in one direction and 3 in the opposite direction. 
When a 12 cup pan is used, 72 strips of pastry must be 
picked up and put in place to cover the 12 tarts. 

A quicker method is to cut strips of pastry long enough 
to cover one row of tarts. Three strips of pastry are 
placed over each row. The pan is turned and three 
more strips are placed in the opposite direction over each 
row. A pastry wheel is used to cut the strips of pastry 
between each tart. By cupping the hand and pushing 
the ends of the strips around the rim each tart will have 
a neat appearance. Tamp the ends of pastry down to 
make them stick to the rim of pastry beneath. 

Twenty-one strips of pastry were picked up to cover 
the 12 tarts instead of the 72 strips in the first method. 
One worker can cover 12 tarts by the quick method whilc 
4 tarts are being covered by the first method described. 

Individual tart tins can be arranged in rows, and the 
second method for placing the pastry strips on top. A 
knife is used to cut the pastry between the rows rather 
than the pastry wheel. 

With the holiday season before us and cranberries on 
the market, use cranberry tarts to add color to the coun- 
ter display of food. 

The making of tarts rather than pies is one way of re- 
ducing the material cost. Twelve tarts may be made 
from the same amount of filling required to make one 
pie which would cut 6 pieces. 


Jobs Which Might Be Studied with Profit 


The jobs discussed are but a few which might be 
studied. Counter service jobs, dish washing, the shaping 
of rolls or meat balls and the plateing of orders are but 
a few of the repetitive type of job where times can be 
saved by well organized work. 

Remember tnat the yardstick for measuring the cf- 
ficiency of a job should not be our own personal habit 
of doing the task. One can discover many new and 
easier ways of work if one aproaches the task with imagi- 
nation. @ 

Important Notice 

New subscription orders for Practical Home Economics incor- 
porating Better Food have so far surpassed our anticipation 
that we no longer have copies of the September issue and 
Listing Service with which to fill orders. If you have finished 
reading yours and do not intend to file it or use the Listing 
Service, please return both to us. We shall then extend your 
subscription one month or pay you fifty cents! 
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(Continued from page 607) 
following apple recipes. 


Dutch Apple Cake 


1 cup scalded milk 
1/3 cup sugar 
1/3 cup butter 

14 teaspoon salt 

1 yeast cake dissolved in 

4 cup lukewarm water 
2 eggs well beaten 
4 cups flour 

5 sour apples 

44 cup sugar 

\% teaspoon cinnamon 

2 tablespoons currants or raisins 

Add sugar, butter and salt to scalded 
milk. When lukewarm, add dissolved 
yeast cake, egg, and enough flour to 
make a stiff batter. Cover and let rise 
until mixture doubles in bulk. Cut 
down, beat thoroughly and spread % 
inch thick in buttered dripping pan. 
Brush over with melted butter. Pare 
apples and core; cut in eighths and press 
sharp edges of apples into dough in 
parallel rows lengthwise of pan. Sprinkle 
with sugar, cinnamon, and currants or 
raisins. Cover, let rise, and bake 30 
minutes in moderate oven (350° F.) To 
serve, cut in squares and top with sweet- 
ened whipped cream. 


Cider Gelatine Salad 


2 tablespoons gelatine 
cups clear cider 
cup chopped apples 
4 cup finely chopped celery 
14 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon finely chopped parsley 

or green pepper 

14 cup chopped nuts 

Soak the gelatine in 14 cup of the 
cold cider. Heat the remainder of the 
cider to the boiling point, pour into 
the gelatine, stir until dissolved, strain 
and chill. When the gelatine mixture 
begins to set, stir in the other ingredi- 
ents, and pour into individual molds 
that have been rinsed in cold water. 


Apple Candy 


4 cups apple pulp 

4 cups sugar 

6 teaspoon salt 
tablespoons gelatine 

1 cup cold water 

3 cups nut meats, chopped 

4 teaspoon rose water or 


~ 


/2 teaspoon orange extract 

For apple pulp, cut apples (unpeeled) 
and cook until tender. Put through a 
sieve. To the pulp, add sugar and salt 
and cook very slowly until so thick that 
when dropped from a spoon it retains 
its shape. Remove from heat and add 
gelatine that has been soaked in cold 
water. Mix well. See that gelatine is 
thoroughly dissolved. Add nut meats 
and rose water or orange extract when 
mixture is slightly cool. Pour into but- 
tered pans about 34” thick. When firm, 
cul into pieces. Roll in powdered sugar 
at time of serving. 
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“TEN WAYS TO 
SMARTEN 
YOUR WARDROBE 





includes — 


@ RIT color recipes for spring-summer 


high fashion shades 


@ RIT color charts for covering color 


and combining old color with new 


@ Information on dyeing—and the re- 


action of synthetic fabrics to dyeing 





ALL PURPOSE RIT FABRIC 


TINTS & DYES... Guaran- 
teed for all rayons (includ- 
ing acetate), nylon, spun 
and mixtures of 


INSTANT RIT TINTS & DYES 
« + « The famous old reliable 
dye for cotton, wool, linen 
and other natural materials. 
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Prepared by 


&§ : 
the RIT Fashion and a. ~ 


A 


Home Economics Bureau NY 


Here is the very essence of the use 
of color in fashion! Ten prescriptions 


Cc 


vv 





for smartening and reviving 





clothes and accessories—ten 
fashion-color projects 
you'll want to introduce 


to your clothing classes. 


RIT Products Corporation 
ys 1401 West Jackson Blvd. 
0 Chicago 7, Illinois 


Please send me a free copy of “Ten Ways to 
Smarten Your Wardrobe with Color.” A-11 


Nam 

Address 

City Zone State 
Teacher of 

School 
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TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
internat.onally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Winter, Spring & Summer Courses 


Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 
Decoration, Window & Interior Display, Regents one 
Day & Eve. Free Placement. Send for Cir. 

TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y. sr 


FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c 


*. 
TAT 


COTTON APPLIQUE KIT 


Contains 150 cotton appliqués for 
trimming aprons, table cloths, chil- 
dren’s wear, etc. Edges ravel-proofed 
and color-fast. 

K49 Special for Nov. and Dec. 
$1.35 plus postage. 

FUN WITH FELT CORP. 


390 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Delicious-Nutritious 








BLUE MOON 
CHEESE 
SPREADS 





@ Made from a base of pure, rich, 
country cream and patiently aged 
Cheddar and other fine cheeses, these 
homogenized and pasteurized spreads 
are rich in nourishment value. They 
naturally contain Vitamins A, B;, B 
and calcium—and Vitamin D has been 
added. 7 tempting varieties. 


Write Dept C 
Blue Moon Foods, Inc., 
Thorp, Wis., for book- 
let chock-full of new 
and different recipes 











Plan Meals Easier with KORNLET 


Women whose first interest is cook- 
ing are Kornlet’s real enthusiasts. 
What appeals to these women is 
the variety of tempting dishes pre- 
pared from Kornlet to save the daily 
menu from monotony. 
Learn about these many new 
dishes and other 
uses for Kornlet — 
also recommended 
for invalid and con- 
valescent diets 
e 
Write for Booklet of 
Approved Recipes 

















THE HASEROT COMPANY 
521 Woodland Ave, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Personality— 
(Continued from page 593) 


them with all the attributes you always 
be:ieved didn’t belong to you. Satisfy 
your desire for beautiful shoes but not 
if your choice makes you feet ache. And 
promise yourself you will never again 
buy ugly shoes just because they make 
your feet “feel so good.” Shoes can be 
lovely on your feet and still be as com- 
fortable as bedroom slippers. 

And that brings up to the last chap- 
ter—what to do with your feet after you 
have satisfied yourself and your audience 
that they are delightful from toe to heel. 
Well, picking up the human foot and 
putting it down sounds like an easy 
thing to do, and it is, but there are so 
many ways of doing that one small 
operation. Some of us walk with toes 
pointed in; some feet are less friendly 
and point out in the opposite direc- 
tions; some of us walk on two lines like 
we were following a flock of penguins. 
Just keep remembering that you must 
walk in one line. Keep telling yourself 
you look like a queen with your toes 
pointed directly in front of you and a 
scullery maid when they shuffle off in 
any other direction. When you walk 
right, you should feel right. Feel-right 
improves your whole posture. And, 
then, who wouldn't turn around to look 
at you? 


County Meeting 
(Continued from page 586) 


the profession in order that well-trained 
personnel be ready to undertake the 
education of the future citizens of this 
country. Finally, the schools which 
spend the most money for the education 
of the pupils seem to do the best job. 

We feel that with a little foresight, 
perseverence many of 
those who are “ag’in all meetings” can 
be shaken out of their doldrums, if only 
for long enough to realize that their 


ingenuity and 


own county organization may indeed 
have something to offer. 

y) “J 
Even the Least 
(Continued from page 624) 

easily seen, close-up views are invalu- 


able. At a glance these pictures offer 
proof that order in storage places is 
possible and, furthermore, that it is at 
tained by careful arrangement. A child 
is intrigued by these views of her own 
working space. Fortified with the photo 
graphs, even the most retarded young 
ster seriously goes about straightening 
up: she likes to make the drawers match 
the pictures. A synchronized flash at- 
tachment and indoor film make these 
pictures easy to take. Then they may 
be enlarged to the preferred size. 
Feaching retarded children requires 


much thought and study. Visible gains 
from day to day seem minute or lacking 
altogether. However, when achievement 
is measured over longer periods of time, 
definite improvements can be seen, 
There is satisfaction, too, as the young- 
sters, themselves, gradually realize that 
they are making progress. Even more 
heartening is the discovery that some 
retarded pupil of a few years back i 
still practicing the good habits which 
she learned in home economics classes. 
It is most gratifying to know that in 
helping these slow youngsters make full 
use of their limited abilities through im- 
proved social relationships and_ better 
habits of work, home economics teach- 
ers are laying the foundations of good 
citizenship. 


(Continued from page 576) 


Worth Knowing About— 

Food Fats and Oils (Better Buyman- 
ship: No. 22) gives the complete facts 
on shortenings used in the home today. 
Sources, uses, care and conservation are 
all discussed in detail. The bulletin is 
obtainable for five cents from the 
Household Finance Corporation, 919 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1], Tlli- 
nois. 


Packaging Materials for Better Eat- 
ing is a handy catalog of freezing papers, 
wrappings, packages and insulated con- 
tainers. Write to Jewett Associates, 1053 
Main Street, Buffalo 8, N. Y., for a copy. 


91 Home Freezing Ideas incorpo- 
rates all the many uses to which one 
may put a home freezer. Copies may be 
obtained from Kelvinator Corporation, 
14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Mich. 


THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


WANTED: (a) Dietitian to take complete charge 
of department, small hospital located in winter 
resort area of Florida; $300, meals, uniform 
laundry. (b) Administrative dietitian; 350-bed 
hospital; qualified to reorganize department and 
conduct teaching program; minimum $300; Pa 
cific Coast. (c) Food director, YWCA; duties 
consist of complete charge of planning meals, 
buying foods, supervision of kitchen and dining 
room; relatively new building, splendidly equipped 
throughout; university town, Middle West. (cd) 
Nutritionist; research laboratories of large food 
manufacturing company; Ph.D. in nutrition o1 
biochemistry required; Chic ago. (e) Therapeut 
dietitian; university hospital; new building of 
400 beds now being com eee dl will embody latest 
and best equipment; suburb, eastern metropolis 
(f) Executive housekeeper; general 200-bed h 
pital; college town, East; $250, maintenance. (g 
Nutritionist. to become associated with state de 
partment of health; considerable traveling. (1 
Supervising house keeper; institution consisting 
34 cottages, caring for mentally handicapped chi 
dren; enrollment of about 1300; new institutic 
completed in 1940 at cost of $7,000,000; two con 
plete personnel buildings housing 150 employees 
$1664-$2264 with maintenance including beau 
fully furnished apartment. (i) Dietitian; hospita! 
operated under American auspices in Panam 
transportation refunded after 22 months’ service 
month’s vacation annually (j) Several dietitians 
for openings in South America; $325-$350 

(/n requesting information concerning these 
pointments, please mention the key letters a 
the month of publication.) 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS incorporating BETTER FOOD 
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A Home Economies Teacher 
Has a Dream 


Come True 


It was a cold, gray November afternoon and Miss 
Smiley, weary after the long day, thought longingly 
of her warm apartment as she hurried home from 
school. Another corner to turn—and there she was 
in her own little hallway. Her spirits rose as she 
noticed an envelope peering out of her mail box. 
It was Practical Home Economics, of course, and she 


could hardly wait to sit down and page through it. 


Warmth and comfort performed its usual magic 
and Miss Smiley began to nod over the magazine in 
her lap. The last words she saw before her eyes closed 
were: THIS IS YOUR ALL-IN-ONE COUPON PAGE, 


Miss Smiley fell into a deep sleep ‘and dreamed 
about filling out coupons for teaching aids. She 
wrote her name a million, two million, three million 
times. How she longed for a quick method to get 
what she needed! Finally, she stirred and awakened. 
She fairly hugged Practical’s coupon page on which 
appears the master coupon—the one that requires 
one signature—and one only—yet offers a choice 
selection of teaching aids prepared by experts from 


dozens of fine companies. 


To receive this material when YOU need it, mail 
your coupon at once. If there is a charge specified, 
send check, money order or stamps. Please do not 


send cash. 


MAIL TO 
Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 


\OVEMBER, 1947 639 


THIS IS YOUR ALL-IN-ONE COUPON 
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Please send me the material checked below: 





American Can Company Page 625 
ay Savory Tested Recipes From Canned Foods. b.——hitchen 


High School Manual on 





Tested Recipes From Canned Foods. ec. 


Canned Food Handbook, e-—— 





Commercially Canned Foods. d. 








Coffee Facts for Home Economists. f. School Lunch Recipe Cards 


American Viscose Corporation Page 636 


Information on technicolor film Science Spins a Yarn 





ae 
Information on 4-unit educational film package which includes silent 


filmstrip, How Rayon is Made. 


*H-11-47 
PH-11-47 


Illustrated, 6 page Beef Study Guide punched for 84% «x I1 


Armour and Company Pages 578-579 





a. 





copies for my students) 


All free 


inch student notebooks. (1 will need 


1.——1-Color Careass Wall Chart, size 20 x 33 inches 


Joseph Burnett Company Page 582 





ay Free leaflet Accent on Flavor. b.——copies Romance of Flavor 


Can Manufaciurers Institute, Ine. Page 631 


copies New 24-page booklet entitled “Canned Foods In 





Please send 
the Nutritional Spotlight,” FREE, Available to professional and educa 
tional people in reasonable quantity, For further details see advertive 


ment on page 631 


Carnation Company Dept. 752-G Page 635 


Please send free copy of the “Velvet Blend Book™ of milk 





ae 


Also send quantity recipe card for Creamed 





rich recipes. b. 


Chicken on Rice as advertised in this issue 


Page 627 


on and distribution of chemicals, 


Celanese Corporation of America 





For teachers: a——Chart—produe 





textiles and = plastics. b. Window Shopping. ¢——Fabrie Swatch 
Cards. d.——Chart.—Cellulose Acetate Process and Products. e. 
Wall Chart Principal Textile Fibres, Material for classes: f.—— 
Booklet—fabric and garment care. ge. Tag and Label booklet 
h. What You Should Know About Knit Fabrics. i——What You 


Should Know About Spun Fabrics 














Fruit Dispatch Company PE 117 Third Cover 


Please send me your new TEACHING KIT ABOLT BANANAS 





Page 621 


I want to know exactly what “CP” standards are Please send 


FREE copy of “NEW HIGH SPECIFICATIONS for CP, Your Buying 


Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association 





Guide to Automatic Gas Ranges.” 


Dept. 6211-7 Page 633 


A new, improved edition of the well-known Teacher's Manual 


Gerber Products Company 





a. 
on Infant Nutrition, by Edna Mae MeIntosh, M.S. b.——copies of the 


supplement classroom 


new simplified Student's Leaflets designed t« 


discussions. 


Dept. PHE-s Page 615 


A forty-page FREE booklet presenting through food photos and 


H. J. Heinz Company 





recipes, a new method of thrift cookery for soups. Containg sauces 
gravies, soups, main-dishes, vegetables salads desserts, all built 
around HEINZ CONDENSED SOUPS Teacher copy only This offer 


good o@y in U.S.A.) 


PHE-11 Page 634 


Household Finance Corporation 


——Please send me your folder “Household’s Consumer Helps 





(Continued on next page) 














